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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 
book  II.  SYLVIA’S  BRACELET.  | 

CHAPTER  I.  (continued.)  ' 

The  doctor  waited  for  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  He  thought  the  exordium  un¬ 
deniable. 

“There’s  too  much  red-tape;  too 
much  rule  and  form.  People  don’t 
0  in  hotly  enough  for  their  ideas, 
don’t  know  if  you’ve  noticed  that 
everything  big  has  been  done  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  thought  how  a  thing 
would  pay  ?  In  fact  who  sail  straight 
to  the  port  and  do  things  while  others 
are  finding  out  what’s  the  good  of 
going  there,  and  what’s  the  best  way 
to  go  ?  ” 

Harold  Vaughan  smiled  inwardly, 
with  the  cynicism  of  one  just  ceasing 
to  be  young,  at  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  man  who  has  just  made  the  orig¬ 
inal  discovery  of  an  ancient  traism. 

“  Of  course,  if  a  man’s  hard  up, 
like  Columbus,  he  must  go  about  beg¬ 
ging  of  government,  and  lose  time, 
and  then  only  gets  half  the  credit  if 
he  wins.  Fortune  has  been  fool 
enough  to  give  me  more  than  was 
ever  spent  in  fitting  out  the  Pinta. 
I’ve  been  reading  it  all  up  on  my  last 
voyage.  Now  what  would  Columbus 
have  done  if  he’d  been  me  '!  ” 

“I  think,  if  Columbus  had  been  an 
English  peer,”  Harold  answered,  a 
Me  bitterly,  “  he  would  have  stayed 
at  home.  And,”  he  thought,  “  have 
no  cause  to  think  trust  in  woman  as 
foolish  as  that  in  princes.” 

“  What  ?  ”  cried  Lord  Lisburn. 
'Is  that  the  way  of  gentlemen ‘f 
Did  Raleigh  stay  at  home,  or  Drake, 
or  any  of  those  fellows  ?  I’ll  tell  you 
what  he’d  have  done :  he’d  have  found 
•hnerica  in  a  month.  My  idea  is  this 
-just  to  let  people  go  on  talking,  fit 
out  the  Esmeralda  quietly,  have  some 
fellows  of  the  right  sort  on  board,  sail 
•ttaight  to  the  point,  get  over  every¬ 
thing  without  thinking,  like  the  old 
fellows  used  to  do,  —  I’d  take  out 
stores  for  twenty  years,  if  need  be,  — 
and  then  come  quietly  home  again, 
•od  say  it’s  done.’^ 

“  What’s  done  ?  ” 

“That  the  North  Pole  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Earl  of  Lis- 
^  tor  the  king.  By  Jove  1  the 
“oeralda  would  be  in  history.” 

“  Is  your  lordship  serious  ?  Impos¬ 
sible.” 
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“  That’s  what  they  said  to  Columbus. 
Just  think  —  I’ve  read  all  the  books  — 
they  say  that  inside  the  ice  there’s 
most  likely  the  most  glorious  country 
in  the  world,  a  regular  El  Dorado  — 
not  for  gold,  you  know,  but  for  climate  ; 
perhaps  Eden  was  there,  who  knows  ’? 
One  might  meet  the  angel  with  the  j 
flaming  sword.  But  that’s  nothing,  ' 
though  I’ve  dreamed  of  such  things. 
What  I  mean  is,  I  mean  to  try,  just 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something.  I’ve 
been  round  the  world.  I’ve  done  every¬ 
thing  in  the  shooting  line,  I  can’t  | 
stand  keeping  indoors,  I  hate  billiards 
—  what’s  a  man  to  do  in  these  con¬ 
foundedly  slow  times  '{  It’s  not  my 
fault  if  there’s  nothing  but  the  Pole 
left  for  my  Esmeralda.”  ! 

Lord  Lisburn  was  not  a  handsome 
young  man,  and  Harold  Vaughan’s 
rather  low  opinion  of  his  brains  was 
not  altered  by  hearing  him  talk  in  this  j 
wild  strain.  But  his  eyes  glowed  and 
his  lips  wreathed  eagerly  as  he  rode 
his  brilliant  hobby  so  earnestly,  until 
some  sparks  of  sympathetic  life  fell 
over  his  companion.  But  they  soon 
went  out  again. 

“  That  is  a  startling  idea,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “  I  am  not  a  geographer,  but 
I  should  think  you  ought  to  get  some 
scientific  opinion.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  won’t  do. 
There’d  be  deliberations  and  consulta¬ 
tions,  and  the  thing  would  get  talked 
about  and  be  in  the  papers.  I  don’t 
want  the  heart  to  be  smudged  out  of 
me  by  wiseacres  and  editors,  half  of 
whom  will  say  I’m  a  hero  because  my 
poor  father  was  yellow,  and  the  other 
half  will  call  me  an  ass  because  he 
wasn’t  blue.” 

“  You  have  thought  of  the  risk  — 
the  failures  of  others  ’?  ” 

They  be  hanged.  I  want  the  risk, 
and  I  expect  the  others  failed  — splen¬ 
did  fellows  they  have  been  too  —  well, 
they  were  unlucky,  that’s  all.  Some 
one  must  do  it  at  last,  and  why  not 
the  Esmeralda?  Come  —  what  do 
you  say  ?  I’ve  wanted  to  open  my 
heart  to  some  one  I  could  trust  this 
long  while,  and  the  murder’s  out  now. 
I  mean  to  go.” 

Harold  Vaughan  went  on  smoking 
in  silence. 

“  I  can  easily  get  a  crew,”  went  on 
the  earl.  “  That’s  one  thing  money 
can  do.  I’d  pay  everybody  so  high 
that  they  could  afford  to  stake  their 
lives,  and  I’d  take  no  family  men,  and 
settle  something  on  everyl^y’s  rela- 
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tions  before  starting.  My  own  cap¬ 
tain  would  go  with  me  —  we’re  like 
brothers.  I  should  keep  the  journal 
myself,  and  get  up  natural  history 
while  the  Esmeralda’s  fitting.  You 
can  recommend  me  what  to  read.” 
Suddenly  Harold  spoke. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  natural 
history  rather  a  long  subject.  You 
will  want  some  one  accustomed  to 
observe,  and  you  will  want  a  medical 
man.  I  beg  to  offer  myself  in  both 
capacities.” 

“  By  Jove,  Vaughan,  are  you  in 
earnest  ?  ” 

“  In  full  earnest.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  brick  —  that’s  all 
I  can  say.  Then  you  think  it’s  a  good 
idea  ?  ” 

“  Any  way,  it  is  one  that  suits  me.” 

“  Done  ?  ” 

“  Done.” 

“  Then  that’s  settled.  I’ll  send  for 
my  captain  to-morrow,  and  we’ll  go 
to  work.  Let  me  see  —  what  can  one 
do  now  ?  It’s  too  early  to  turn .  in. 
Ah,  by  Jove,  I  half  promised  to  look 
in  at  some  theatre.  Will  you  come  ? 
We  can  go  on  talking  about  the  North 
Pole.” 

Harold  Vaughan  did  not  care  three 
straws  about  the  North  Pole.  But  in 
his  condition  of  mind,  and  with  his 
prospects,  men  are  moved  by  straws 

—  and  in  his  case  Lord  Lisburn  was 
the  straw. 

CHAPTER  11.  TOWN  MICE  AND  A 
COCNTRY  MOUSE. 

^  The  reason  for  Lord  Lisburn’s  not 
finding  Lady  Penrose  at  home  was 
I  that  she  had  gone  out  that  fine  after- 
I  noon  in  the  carriage  in  order  to  make 
I  some  calls.  Her  list  included  a  Miss 
I  Perrot,  who  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  fine  weather.  Lady  Penrose 
I  was  not,  however,  as  much  disap¬ 
pointed  as  people  usually  are  when 
they  fail  to  hear  those  words  which 
combine  the  virtues  of  charity  and 
self-denial,  “  Not  at  home.” 

Down  came  Miss  Perrot,  bustling 
like  the  brisk  young  lady  that  she  was 

—  youDff  still,  though  she  had  been 
young  long  ago.  But  then  she  was 
hawked-nosed  and  sallow  —  of  the 
style  that  wears  well  by  candle-light, 
and  can  bear  a  little  rouge  and  hair- 
mixture  on  occasions  without  remind¬ 
ing  the  beholder  of  the  wife  of  Ahab. 

“  Ah,”  she  exclaimed,  almost  as  a 
Frenchwoman  says,  Mon  DieuI  "1 
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niinpletons,  as  if  a  bad  homewirT^ 
ter  than  a^ood  place.” 


have  been  wonderin?  what  ha<l  become 
of  you.  So  you  have  really  come 
back  a;;ain  ?  And  Sir  William  ?  I 
am  dyin"  to  see  Sir  William.” 

“  Sir  William  is  now  at  St.  Bavons 

—  there  is  some  meeting  or  some¬ 
thin".” 

“  Political,  of  course  V  Politics  are  i 
mv  foible.  'I'bat’s  why  I  adore  Sir 
AVilliam.  You  ought  to  be  jealous  of  j 
me  about  Sir  William  It  sounds  so  I 
well  —  like  Pitt.  But  that  reminds  me 

—  I’m  so  glad  you’re  come  !  Clo  !  ” 
she  called  out  shrilly  from  the  half- 
ojH*ned  door,  “  come  down.  I  want 
you  to  see  Lady  Penrose.” 

“  Clo,”  whoever  she  might  be,  ! 
answered,  ami  Claudia  appeared. 

“  My  first  cousin  once  removed,  Miss  | 
Brandt.”  said  Miss  Perrot.  “Claudia, 
this  is  Lady  Penrose.  Your  father,  | 
my  dear,  knows  Sir  William  well.  1 
have  no  doubt  he  votes  for  him.” 

Claudia  in  St.  Bavons  —  Claudia  in 
Belgravia?  No,  they  were  not  the 
same.  The  lazy,  sola-ridden,  lame  girl,  ; 
who  let  Harold  Vaitghan  make  love  to  j 
her  over  her  easel  and  took  it  like  a  I 
queen,  while  the  sweet  meadow  breath 
fanned  her  and  the  buzz  of  the  truant 
bee  made  a  bass  to  the  soprano-steiqile  1 
of  St.  Catherine,  was  hardly  this  ! 
stately  young  lady,  no  longer  lluben-  i 
esiiue,  who  dressed  like  a  nun,  was  as  | 

fiale  as  St.  Agnes,  and  carried,  in  the  | 
ace  of  a  morning  caller,  three  yards  j 
of  plain  sewing  over  her  arm.  The 
two  ladies  bowed,  and  Claudia  sat  ! 
down.  Miss  Perrot  Hashed  a  glance  I 
over  the  j)lain  sewing.  Lady  Penrose,  i 
who  had  been  trained  to  mild  elec-  ! 
tioneering,  beamed  serenely  towards 
the  St.  Bavons  girl. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  have  heard  the 
name.  Have  you  been  long  in  town  ? 
You  must  come  and  see  us  as  soon  as 
Sir  William  returns.  Are  you  often 
in  I.ondon  V  ” 

“  I  have  never  been  in  London  be¬ 
fore.” 

“  My  cousin  has  not  been  well,” 
Miss  Perrot  explained.  “  Her  father 
has  sent  her  here  for  change  of  scene.” 

“  Indeed  1  How  exciting  it  must  be. 
Don’t  you  find  it  so.  Miss  Brandt?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Claudia,  looking  up, 
but  without  her  old  ready  brightness 
and  outwardness  of  look,  “  I  suppose 
80.  At  any  rate  it  is  very  noisy.” 

“  Now  that’s  you  all  over,”  broke 
in  Miss  Penrose,  quickly.  “  You 
would  make  Lady  Penrose  think  I  led 
you  a  life  that  a  whirlwind  would  be 
a  lethargy  to.” 

**  I’m  sure  Lady  Penrose  won’t  think 
any  such  thing,”  said  Claudia,  smiling 
a  little  over  her  work.  “  The  fact  is, 
we  country  people  get  old  I  think  be¬ 
fore  our  time.  I  am  sure  Miss  Perrot 
is  very  good  to  put  up  with  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  an  old  person  like  me.” 

“  Old  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Penrose,  with 
a  placid  touch  of  lady-like  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Why  ”  — 

“  Stuff  1  ”  burst  in  Miss  Perrot. 

“  Claudia’s  not  three-and-twenty  — 
what  we  used  to  call  babies  when  I 


was  one  of  them.  I  don’t  know  what’s 
come  to  the  children  :  they’re  all  old 
now  before  tlu-y’re  young.” 

“  Perhaps  Miss  Brandt  is  delicate  ?  ” 
asked  Lady  Penrose,  with  a  maternal 
air  suitable  to  her  comfortable  figure- 
“  I  was  delicate  once.  When  1  was 
married  to  Sir  William  I  was  quite  a 
slip,  like  Jane  or  Laura.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  it,”  exclaimed  the  elder 
lady,  triumjdiantlv.  “  That’s  what  I’m 
always  saying.  I’m  always  at  Claudia, 
asking  her  why  she  doesn’t  do  like 
other  girls.  I  wish  you’d  sja-ak  to 
her — you’ve  got  girls  of  your  own. 
What  should  you  say  if  Laurti  was  to 
want  to  leave  a  dance  before  the  after- 
supjHjr  galop,  or  ,Iane  was  to  make 
things  for  [)oor  j)eople  instead  of  doing 
Elij>[iers  and  really  useful  things?” 

“  It  is  very  proper  to  make  things 
for  the  poor,”  answered  Lady  Penrose, 
gravely.  “  I  should  do  it  myself,  only 
it  is  so  much  In-tter  to  buy  them  ready 
made,  andcheaj)er  too,  in  the  long  run. 
Sir  William  thinks  that  it’s  against 
economical  politics  to  mix  up  labor 
and  capital.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  politic.s.”  said 
Claudia.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
labor  of  charity  is  the  most  charitable 
part  of  it  1  can  never  feel  that  I’m 
doing  good  to  anybody  unless  it  gives 
me  some  trouble.  .\nd  1  like  making 
strong  stitches.  It’s  oidy  my  way  of 
telling  my  beads.” 

Now  that’s  you  again,  Claudia. 
Yon’tl  make  Lady  Penrose  think  I 
have  a  papist  for  a  cousin  — talking 
of  beads  and  things.  Sir  William, 
who’s  in  the  House,  must  understand 
better  than  vou.  And  I’m  sure  fancy 
work  is  mm-li  more  natural  for  a  girl 
who  must  think  of  settling  one  of  these 
days.” 

“  You  think  sewing  slippers  is  a 
young  lady’s  substitute  for  sowing 
wild  oats  ?  ”  asked  Claudia. 

“  Well,  you  may  joke  alwut  it,  but 
1  don't  see  why  marriage  should  be  a 
forbidden  subject  of  conversation. 
As  for  people  waiting,  as  young  men 
and  women  do  now,  till  each 
has  got  a  foot  in  the  grave.  I’ve  no 
patience  with  such  new  ways.  We 
married  for  love  in  my  time,  and  if  we 
didn’t  marry  for  love  we  married  for 
youth  all  the  same.  We  shall  be  hear¬ 
ing  of  host  mortem  marriages  soon,  I 
suppose.” 

“  Tlie  young  men  should  come  for¬ 
ward  more,”  said  Lady  Penrose. 

“  The  young  women  should  come 
forward  more,”  said  Miss  Perrot. 

“  Cousin  I  ”  exclaimed  Claudia. 

“  Of  course,  I  mean  in  a  proper 
way.” 

“  Such  as  working  slippers  and 
waiting  for  after-supper  galops?  ” 

“  1  mean  by  not  moping,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  wedding-rings  to  fall  down  the 
chimney.” 

“  But,  cousin,  isn’t  that  the  way  they 
mostly  fall?  ” 

“  I  es  —  and  the  housemaids  find 
them  in  the  cinders.  It’s  they  that 
are  always  getting  married  now  —  the 


“  And  as  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  simple- 
ton  —  there,  cousin,  I  dare  say  |.a(lv 
Penrose  is  thinking  us  a  terriblv  quar¬ 
relsome  couple.”  “  I 

“  How  are  Laura  and  Jane  ?  ”  asked  ' 
Miss  Perrot,  suddenly  turning  the  eon- 
versation.  She  was  nettled,  but  could 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  earryinj;  a 
fencing  match  with  a  rich  relation  too 
far. 

Lady  Penrose  certainly  did  not  think 
Miss  Brandt  a  particularly  sweet-tem- 
ju-red  young  lady.  But  she  was  well 
disjiosed  to  be  frieudly  to  a  sharp- 
tongued,  piously  disiKised,  and  sickly 
looking  country  girl  who  could  bv  no 

Iiossibility  prove  a  rival  to  either  of 
ler  own  young  cygnets  at  home. 

“  Both  the  girls  are  well.”  she  said, 
preparing  herself  to  indul<j;e  in  her  1 
favorite  topic,  and  shakin-i  herself  out 
like  a  sitting  swan.  “  They  will  die 
to  make  vour  ac<|uaiutanee,  Sliss 
Brandt.  1*110}’  would  have  eoine  with 
me  to-day,  only  Laura  is  at  her  music. 
She  has  a  real  genius  for  music,  and 
plays  all  the  things  out  of  the  ojeras. 
She  is  learning  from  Signor  Fasolla, 
who  teaches  at  court,  you  know,  and 
charges  a  guinea  a  lesson  ;  so  she  can’t 
help  having  a  genius.  Are  you  mu¬ 
sical,  iliss  Brandt  ?  ”  A  suspicion  en¬ 
tered  her  mind  that  Claudia  mi;;lit 
j)crhaps,  after  the  manner  of  plain  and 
tlisiigreeable  people,  take  her  stand  on 
accoinplishnients. 

“  1  hardly  know,”  answered  Claudia, 
seriously.  “Except  the  cathed  al 
organ,  1  don’t  know  that  1  ever  heard 
any  music  to  care  for.  As  for  the 
piano,  I  must  confess  to  detesting  it." 

“  How  very  curious !  I  thought 
everybody  liked  jtitinos  —  they  are  so 
convenient,  and  add  so  much  to  the 
look  of  a  room.” 

“  That  is  true  ;  I  never  thought  of 
it  in  that  light.” 

“  As  for  Jane,”  continued  the  visitor, 
once  more  relieved,  “  she  is  the 
painter.  My  girls  don’t  interfere  with 
each  other’s  line  —  it  is  much  the  best 
way.  We  are  ejuite  an  artistic  family 
—  that  is,  on  my  side,  for  Sir  William 
knows  very  little  about  art  —  he  is  in 
the  House,  you  know.  Perhaps  you 
paint.  Miss  Brandt  ?  AVhat  is  your 
style  —  pencil  or  water-color  ?  Jane’s 
is  water-color.” 

“■  I  used  to  spoil  a  good  deal 
of  canvas  once,”  Claudia  answered^ 

“  But  it  was  a  great  waste  of  time." 
She  bent  over  her  work  again,  as  if 
at  all  events  determined  to  waste  no 
more. 

“  Claudia  paints  beautifully  1  ’’  broke 
in  Miss  Perrot.  “  How  can  ^ou  show 
such  a  want  of  proper  pride  i  1 
you  would  let  Lady  Penrose  see  some 
of  your  things.”  _  _  : 

“  I  did  not  bring  any,  cousin.’’ 

“  Isn’t  it  provoking,  Latly  I’cniw’ 
For  my  part,  1  think  a  girl  should  ^ 
more  travel  without  her  accomplish’  . 
ments  than  her  clothes.”  ., 

“  Jane  did  not  come  with  me,’  went  ■ 
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on  the  visitor,  “  because  she  has  a 
ilight  attack  of  influenza.  We  have 
to  be  particularly  careful  of  Jane,  of 
course.  Do  you  know,  she  was  won- 
dertully  admired  at  Farleigh  House  on 
Wednesday  —  never  at  iiiy  side  five 
minutes  together.  She  danced  with 
young  hofd  ha  Poule  three  times  — 

1  had  quite  to  interfere.  By  the  way, 
you  and  your  niece  must  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  have  a  card  in  a  day  or  two. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  quiet  dance  on 
the  10th,  when  Sir  William  conies 
home.” 

“  Oh,  we  shall  be  delighted,  of 
course.”  said  Miss  Perrot.  “No  — 
we  have  no  engagement  for  the  10th, 
have  we.  Claudia  V  ” 

“  A  dance  Y  ”  asked  Claudia.  “  You 
forget  ”  — 

“Well,  what  is  it  now?  We  have 
no  engagement,  surely  ?  ” 

“I  only  meant  perhaps  Lady  Pen¬ 
rose  niigiit  not  want  to  ask  another 
wall-flower.” 

Lady  Penrose  looked  at  this  unusual 
speeimen  of  the  country  girl  with  un- 
iffeeted  siir|>rise. 

“  Stuff  I  ”  said  Miss  Perrot. 

“  I  meant.  Lady  Penrose,  not  that  I 
am  quite  too  old  to  dance,  but  that  1 
must  plead  the  privilege  of  a  broken 
leg—  that’s  all.” 

“  A  broken  leg  ?  Dear  me,  how  sad  1 
Of  course,  you  can’t  dance  if  your  leg 
has  been  broken.  But  you  surely  are 
not  lame  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  Miss  Perrot.  “  It’s 
laziness  —  sheer  laziness:  that’s  all. 

I  will  bring  her  —  never  fear.  I  am  so 
wrrv  to  hear  of  dear  Jane’s  influenza.” 

“Ves,  and  what  makes  it  the 
more  provoking  is  —  By  the  way,”  she 
said,  seized  with  a  happy  plan  for 
being  es|)ecially  attentive  to  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  St.  Bavons  mer¬ 
chant  without  trouble,  “we  —  that  is, 

I  and  the  girls  —  have  a  box  to-night 
at  the  Olteron.  We  particularly 
wanted  to  go,  and  now  Jane  has  to 
stay  at  home.  Why  shouldn’t  we 
make  up  a  party  —  you.  Miss  Brandt, 
Laura,  and  me  ?  And  then  we 
shouldn’t  be  throwing  places  away. 
We  can  pick  you  up  on  our  way,” 

Now  Claudia  would  really  have 
rather  stayed  at  home.  She  had  fallen 
into  that  not  uncommon  condition  in 
which  rnuuL  disagreeable  as  it  may  be, 
»  nevertheless  more  tolerable  than  its 
palliatives.  But  Miss  Perrot  gave  her 
no  time  to  si'era  ungracious. 

“That  will  he  delightful  1  ”  she  said. 
“Claudia,  you  will  hear  some  other 
music  than  your  organ  now  —  it  will 
be  some  education  for  you.  So  we 
will  dine  in  good  time  and  be  reatly. 
Let  me  see  —  what  are  they  going 
to  do?” 

“  I  don’t  exactly  remember  —  Laura 
knows :  it’s  all  in  the  papers.  There’s 
>  Mademoiselle  something  —  quite 
nnprondunceable  and  new  —  who’s  to 
be  very  good,  I  believe — I  know  it 
un’t  to  be  a  common  play,  but  some- 
™ng  with  songs  in  it  —  any  way 
“>M«’s  been  a  great  fuss  made  about 


it.”  She  gave  a  glance  at  the  clo<*k, 
and  seeing  that  her  twenty  minutes 
were  already  over,  rose  to  go.  “  So 
that’s  settled  then — we  shall  call  for 
you  punctually.” 

When  she  got  home,  she  was  grati¬ 
fied  by  finding  Lord  Lislnirn’s  card. 

“  lie  also  must  haveacanl  for  the 
10th,”  she  told  Laura,  and  then  went 
on  to  describe  Miss  Brandt  as  a  par-  ' 
ticularly  unpleasant  girl,  who  could 
neither  play,  nor  dance,  nor  draw,  nor 
make  herself  amiable  —  as  one,  in 
short,  admirably  fitted  to  be  asked  to 
parties  where  her  own  girls  might 
expect  to  meet  Lord  Lisburn  or  Lord 
La  Poule. 

As  for  the  disagreeable  girl  herself, 
she  was,  like  most  people  who  are 
found  fault  with,  rather  to  be  jiilied 
I  than  hlanied.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  faith  ought  to  he  steel,  which 
only  grows  harder  and  stronger  under  i 
the  force  of  blows  :  but  then  the  words  ! 
of  slander  are  not  blows  —  they  are  ' 
the  aciil  which  eats  in  and  corrodes. 
Why  should  a  sensible  girl  like  Claudia  I 
believe  in  a  lover  whom  she  had  oidy  | 
known  tor  months,  and  di.slnilieve  in  | 
her  own  father,  who  had  been  her 
truest  lover  for  years  ?  So  she  proved 
her  constancy  by  keeping  up  her  faith  ! 
in  her  oldest  friend,  who,  to  do  him  | 
justiee,  was  but  following  t’ne  evidence  i 
of  his  senses  in  laying  the  case  of 
Harold  V’aughan  before  her.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  willing  enough  to 
discover  evil  in  the  slightest  actions 
of  the  unlucky  do<-tor :  but  then  it  is 
etiually  true  that  facts  themselves  had 
supported  his  preconceiveil  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them.  Claudia  learned  there¬ 
fore  that  her  lover  had  left  her  to  go 
straight  to  a  haunt  of  the  vulgarest 
dissipation :  that  he  had  there  cele¬ 
brated  his  engagement  by  picking  up 
some  girl  from  the  road  to  kill  time 
with  until  he  was  to  come  back  to  her 
—  a  presage  for  the  future  which, 
instead  of  jealousy,  called  up  wonder¬ 
ing  and  indignant  shame :  and  that  he 
bore  about  him  the  marks  of  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  scenes  of 
brawling  and  disorder.  He  had  justi¬ 
fied  what  all  the  world  had  said  of 
him :  and  she  felt  herself  disgraced, 
not  only  by  his  conduct,  but  by  the 
world,  whose  opinion  he  had  compelled 
her  to  believe  in  against  her  will.  If 
she  had  heard  that  Harold  Vaughan 
had  been  guilty  of  any  number  of 
social  sins,  whatever  their  magnitude 
even  in  her  own  eyes,  during  the  years 
before  their  actjuaintance,  she  would 
have  forgiven  them  all  —  she  would 
have  felt  proud  and  happy  that  her 
love  had  been  able  to  purify  him  from 
his  stains.  The  character  of  the  Dr. 
Vaughan,  whom  she  had  not  known, 
would  have  been  a  striking  foil  to  that 
of  the  Harold  who  was  hers.  But  the 
man  who,  by  openly  insulting  her, 
proved  that  she  was  to  him  nothing 
more  than  a  good  speculation,  and 
who,  with  the  atmospnere  of  her  con¬ 
fessed  love  still  clinging  to  him,  could 
carry  her  kiss  straight  among  thieves 


and  vagabonds,  to  be  tossed  about  and 
made  a  common  plaything  of,  was  one 
to  forget  and  not  to  forgive. 

So,  like  a  brave  girl,  she  of  her  own 
accord  set  to  work  to  forget  deliber¬ 
ately,  with  the  success  that  commonly 
crowns  all  such  resolves.  She  would 
not  take  any  intere.st  when  the  post¬ 
man  came  to  the  door,  though  her 
heart  grew  cold  whenever  he  did  so, 
quite  as  much  as  if  he  any  longer 
concerned  her.  No  letter  came :  and 
though  she  expected  none,  she  felt 
what  was  a  very  good  imitation  of 
angry  disajipointment.  She  forced 
herself  hack  into  her  old  routine,  and 
as  mmdi  came  of  it  as  if  she  had  spent 
her  whole  time  in  sleeping.  Finally, 
she'mi'.de  up  her  mind  that  her  folly 
was  dead  and  forgotten  —  anil  then 
she  fi'll  so  much  out  of  health  that  her 
fa'hcr  In-came  anxious,  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  she  was  neither  forgiv¬ 
ing  nor  forgetting  as  rapidly  as  she 
ought.  He  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  her  good  conduct,  but  he  had 
read  or  bean!  somewhere,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  social  homoeopathy, 
a  new  flirtation  is  a  certain  remedy  for 
the  evil  results  of  an  old  one.  and  that 
a  first  affair  of  the  heart  acts  like  the 
bitters  which  sonte  people  take  to  give 
themselves  an  appetite  for  solid  fare. 
So  he  wrote  to  Aliss  Perrot,  of  whom 
he  knew  enough  to  know  that  she 
j  would  make  an  admirable  duenna  — 
j  sharp-eyed,  sharp-tongued,  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  sufficiently  dependent 
!  upon  himself  to  be  trusted,  for  the 
j  sake  of  her  wages  and  expectations. 

Claudia  made  no  objection  to  being 
I  sent  on  a  visit  to  London.  Indeed, 

'  she  never  now  objected  to  anything  — 

'  she  took  whatever  came,  and  as  it 
I  came,  apparently  In-cause  it  came,  in- 
1  depimdently  of  liking.  Only,  finding 
I  that  Miss  Perrot,  who  liked  to  mix 
;  herself  np  with  all  the  little  ways  and 
I  habits  of  everybody,  was  a  subscriber 
I  — in  arrear — to  a  charity  of  which 
!  the  object  was  to  make  clothes  for  the 
j  poor,  she  herself  gave  a  double  sub¬ 
scription,  obtained  material,  and  set  to 
'  work  hard,  pricking  and  disfiguring 
I  her  fingers,  and  fancying  she  was  mak- 
I  ing  some  appreciable  difference  in  the 
eternal  duel  between  large  demands 
'  and  small  supplies.  But  she  was  right 
'  in  one  thing  —  she  might  do  but  little 
good,  but  still,  what  she  did  was  better 
than  to  sit  down  and  tell  the  rosary  of 
her  own  thoughts.  Miss  Perrot  did 
not  like  it,  and  no  doubt  plain  work  is 
wearisome  to  unsympathetic  eyes  and 
ears.  She  was  not  working  in  the 
sight  of  a  curate,  and  the  elder  lady 
held  that  no  woman  is  justified  in 
thinking  of  taking  orders  till  she  has 
herself  reached  the  canonical  age  for 
a  bishopric.  Peers  were  still,  she  held, 
in  Claudia’s  market ;  and  if  she  her¬ 
self  were  a  warning  against  waiting 
too  long,  that  only  made  her  experience 
the  more  valuable  guide  to  children 
under  twenty-five. 

I  The  two  ladies  dined  early,  and 
then  got  ready  for  the  play.  Miss 


Perrot  dressed  herself  in  green  satin 
—  unpaid  for — ornamented  with  fes¬ 
toons  of  pink  roses,  to  match  those  on 
her  cheeks  and  in  her  hair.  Claudia 
put  on  a  gray  silk,  without  any  roses, 
^e  effect  was  rather  Quakerish  lor  a 
box  in  the  theatn;,  and  Miss  Perrot 
told  her  so:  but  Claudia  had  known 
Quakers  in  St.  Bavons,  where  they 
were  strong,  and  had  discovered  in 
herself  a  hew  curiosity  about  them 
and  their  ways. 

CHAl'TER  in.  A  LEGEND  OF  THE 
KHINE. 

The  Oberon  Theatre,  if  anywhere 
looked  for,  will  not  be  found.  Some 
play-goers  remember  it  well,  and  re¬ 
gret  It,  like  everything  else  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  days  when  they  were 
young  enough  to  enjoy.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  great  houses,  where  actors 
who  have  achieved  the  honors  of  biog¬ 
raphy  helped  to  make  the  history  of 
their  time  almost  as  much  as  those 
who  fulblled  their  seven  ages  ofl’  the 
stage.  But  it  was,  in  spite  of  varying 
fortunes,  a  house  with  a  name,  tending 
rather  to  less  worn  grooves  of  the 
drama,  in  which  song  takes  the  place 
of  speech :  and,  when  English  opera 
made  an  attempt  at  renaissance,  the 
Oberon  was  a  good  deal  talked  about 
in  some  sanguine  circles. 

In  the  hands  of  the  last  manager  it 
had  run  into  insolvency  and  compli¬ 
cated  litigation,  which  gave  its  fortunes 
an  additional  interest :  and  the  courage 
of  a  new  lessee,  who  suddenly  dropped 
as  it  were  from  unknown  foreign  or 
provincial  skies,  was  watched  with  a 
certain  amount  of  admiration  by  those 
who  liked  the  taste  of  stage  gossip, 
and  assumed  that  a  speculator  must 
necessarily  have  something  to  lose. 
The  new  lessee  showed,  moreover, 
some  skill  in  generalship.  He  adver¬ 
tised  freely.  He  bought  a  lot  of  old 
scaffolding,  and  had  it  built  up  all  over 
the  fa9ade,  as  though  he  meant  the 
complete  restoration  of  everything  at 
reckless  expense.  He  assumed,  per¬ 
sonally,  an  air  of  diplomatic  mystery, 
holding  aloof  from  the  common  world 
behind  the  scenes,  and  not  speaking 
unless  he  was  spoken  to,  and  then  only 
in  set  form,  as  though  he  were  playing 
the  conventional  role  of  a  foreign 
ambassador.  His  peculiar  squint 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  it  stamped 
him  at  once  as  a  remarkable  man. 
Finally,  he  gave  a  very  small  dinner, 
to  which  he  invited  a  few  talking  men, 
ready  on  every  occasion  to  sing  the 
praises  and  to  brag  of  any  Amphitryon 
oil  Von  dine.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Carol,  who  C4une  without  an  invitation, 
and  then  introduced  to  the  host  and 
to  each  other  the  various  guests  as 
tb^  came  in. 

l^ere  were  not  many  men  of  art  or 
letters  in  those  days  who  had  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Carol  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  career  ;  and  none 
of  them  could  ever  tell  when  or  how. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

I  His  favorite  boast  was  that  he  knew 
,  everybody,  and  it  was  true.  He  also 
used  to  boast  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
:  enemy :  and  that  also  was  true,  for 
he  made  it  liis  business  to  know  every¬ 
thing  about  everybody.  So  he  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  levying  his  mod¬ 
est  dues  of  black-mail  :  the  weak  and 
credulous  paid  them  eagerly  and  out 
of  prudence ;  the  strong,  either  from 
custom  or  because  they  were  too  small 
to  be  worth  contesting.  He  was  quite 
content  with  silver  eggs  paid  in  kind, 
and  never  tried  to  kilt  nif  geese,  though 
always  hanging  his  knife  over  them. 
In  line,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  power  in  criticism,  because  he  gave 
himself  out  to  be  such  so  constantly 
and  so  loudly  that  it  was  worth  no 
man’s  while  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  con¬ 
tradicting  him.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  manager,  who  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  as  yet  to  the  inner  life  of  Loudon, 
should  take  him  at  his  word. 

I  have  said  that  the  renaissance  of 
English  opera  was  much  talked  of  in 
those  days,  and  there  was  of  course, 
as  there  always  has  been,  the  native 
musician  who  was  to  beat  the  foreigners 
upon  their  own  field.  Late  campaigns 
had  been  brilliant,  but  not  decisive ; 
and  the  patriotic  army  was  eager  for 
a  new  one.  No  time  —  so  Mr.  Carol 
informed  the  manager  —  was  better 
adapted  for  opening  the  Oberon  as  a 
home  for  native  song,  freed  from  the 
dead  weight  of  native  musicians.  The 
composer  had  gained  many  laurels  re¬ 
cently,  but  they  were  purely  Olympic, 
that  is  to  say,  un^ilded ;  and  he  was 
more  eager  than  he  cared  to  admit 
to  get  a  new  work  brought  out  on 
terms  less  advantageous  to  himself  than 
to  the  manager.  It  was  to  be  called 
“  Sylvia’s  Braielet,”  which  all  agreed 
was  a  sufficiently  taking  title,  and  of 
which  the  plot  was  to  be  as  follows :  — 

The  Count  of  Falkenstein  was  a 
powerful  German  noble  of  the  good 
old  times  when  counts  could  do,  on 
the  stage,  very  much  as  they  please*!, 
and  lived  in  an  old  feudal  castle  over¬ 
looking  the  Rhine  —  a  favorite  syn¬ 
onym  in  those  days  for  the  great  ro¬ 
mantic  region  of  Nowhere.  He  was 
young,  handsome,  and  in  every  way 
charming  —  the  great  catch,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  of  all  Westphalia.  Of  course, 
however,  though  he  might  have  had 
his  choice  among  all  the  ladies  in  the 
world  but  one,  it  was  upon  this  one 
that  he  threw  the  eyes  of  his  heart. 
This  was  the  daughter  of  his  heredi¬ 
tary  enemy,  the  Baron  V’on  Waldeck, 
almost  as  powerful  as  himself,  and  a 
great  deal  prouder,  whose  only  child, 
Gertrude,  was  amon^  women  what 
her  forbidden  lover,  Falkenstein,  was 
among  men.  She  was  worthy  to  be  a 
queen,  and  her  father  would  rather  see 
her  in  her  grave  than  married  to  the 
fascinating  Falkenstein.  Had  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  libretto  been  contemporary 
with  Queen  Mary  First,  the  author  of 
“Romeo and  JuUet”  would  have  been 
accused  of  plagiarism,  so  bitter  was 
hereditary  hate,  so  triumphant  was  un- 
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hereditary  love.  Makeshifts  for  meet¬ 
ings  Imtween  the  lovers  were  managed 
in  the  form  of  serenades,  and  when  the 
count  went  out  hunting  he  contrived 
to  get  lost  singularly  often  without 
bringing  back  any  trophies  of  the 
chase  to  his  alarmed  retainers,  while 
the  young  baroness  was  continually 
going  out  on  charitable  pretexts,  with¬ 
out,  it  must  be  feared,  benefiting  the 
old  women  of  her  parish  in  anv'great 
degree.  Why,  it  may  be  askJd,"  did 
not  Falkenstein  carrjr  her  off  on  one 
of  these  stolen  occasions,  take  her  to 
his  castle,  and  set  the  baron  at  de¬ 
fiance  ?  Filial  obedience  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  young  lady’s  foible  • 
but  then  a  drama  would  not  be  true' 
to  lile  unless  it  allowed  a  certain 
margin  for  the  inexplicable.  In  ant- 
case  there  had  as  yet  been  no  elope¬ 
ment,  and,  so  far,  nothing  that  even  in 
romance  is  counted  wrong. 

Let  the  loud  chorus  of  retainers  be 
imagined,  wherein  they  gather  to¬ 
gether  and  celebrate  the  death  of  the 
deer.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  one  of 
them  that  the  count  was  missing,  as 
usual,  and  so,  with  a  remarkable  want 
of  tact  under  the  circumstances,  they 
dispersed  in  all  directions  to  look  for 
him  through  the  forest.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  they  fairly  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  than  the  count  stepped 
from  behind  a  tree,  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  waited  for  Gertrude.  It 
was  their  trysting-place  which  had 
just  been  so  noisily  disturbed.  “  Ger¬ 
trude  !  ”  he  first  whispered  softly. 
Then  he  looked  about  among  the 
bushes  which  might  conceal  her,  still 
repeating,  “  Gertrude  —  it  is  all  safe  — 
we  are  alone.”  At  last,  “  Gertrude!  ” 
he  called  out,  with  all  the  power  of  a 
voice  which  called  an  echo  from  the 
distant  hills. 

But  no  Gertrude  appeared ;  and,  to 
tell  himself  how  anxious  he  felt  about 
her  absence,  he  sang  a  ballad.  It  was 
charmingly  written,  and  had  the  effect 
of  a  charm.  Timidly  from  the  mass 
of  ferns  and  brambles  emerged  first 
the  head  and  then  the  full  figure  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  covered  partly  with  her 
own  long  Lair,  partly  with  the  skins 
of  wild  animals  —  a  veritable  Oread. 
With  pricked  ears  and  parted  lips  she 
crept  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  music 
continued,  the  Count  of  Falkenstein 
being  too  much  occupied  with  his 
thoughts  of  the  truant  Gertrude,  and 
of  his  own  cadenza,  to  hear  or  look 
round.  Suddenly  the  last  few  bars 

E roved  too  much  for  her —  she  clasped 
er  hands,  and  cried  out,  “  Ah !  ” 

'I’hc  exclamation  startled  Falken¬ 
stein.  He  faced  round,  and  saw  a 
wood-nymph  fixed  as  if  she  were  a 
statue  of  marble.  He  stepped  forward, 
as  if  impelled  to  discover  whether  he 
was  dreaming.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
grasped  her  arm  than,  with  a  cry  of 
terror,  she  broke  from  him  and  plunged 
back  into  the  bushes,  leaving  a  gold 
bracelet,  which  had  slipped  from  her 
wrist,  in  his  hand. 

(To  ho  continued  ) 
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A  RAID  AMONGST  RECENT  GOSSIPS. 

The  latter  part  of  the  present  century  promises  to  be 
the  poUIen  age  of  the  chiffoniers  of  literature ;  and  the 
compilation  of  mots,  and  anecdotes,  and  gossip,  holds  forth 
to  the  industrious  collector  as  brilliant  an  iuiiuortality  in 
the  republic  of  letters  generally,  as  the  spontaneous  and 
grst-band  utterance  of  an  epigram  at  a  dinner-table.  If 
nius  to  originate  be  denied,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  should 
tbanklul  to  the  gods  for  the  taUnt  to  appreciate  and  the 
taste  to  discriminate. 

We  propose,  in  the  course  of  a  few  desultory  pages,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  usually  plea-ant  company  of  such 
irrepressible  caterers  of  memorabilia  as  Captain  Gronow, 
Lonl  William  Lennox,  Mr.  Tinibs,  the  Honorable  Grantley 
Berkeley,  and,  most  recent  of  all,  the  Lady  Clementina 
Davies. 

Apri>i>os  of  the  social  works  of  such  authors  as  these,  it 
has  been  profoundly  observed  that  if  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  remain  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignoiance  of  the  early  life 
of  their  not  always  grave  and  reverend  seniors,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  owing  to  any  modest  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  Not  even  in  the  days  of  ISuetonius,  Valerius 
Maximus,  or  Athenseus,  has  so  much  been  dune  as  now  to 
put  together  the  trifles  which  in  the  aggregate  made  up  the 
engrossing  pursuits  of  men  of  former  fashion  and  frivolous 
preeminence.  The  dress  of  the  dandie-,  their  small  affec¬ 
tations  and  uncomfortable  elegancies ;  the  repartees  of  the 
wits;  the  extravagances  of  the  gamesters  ;  the  gossip  and 
amenities,  the  persiflage  and  quarrels  of  the  clubs,  —  all 
these  and  more  are  at  full  length  writt*  n  out  with  a  minute¬ 
ness  which  is  scarcely  less  than  astonishing  for  the  desire 
it  manifests  to  preserve  in  the  memory  of  a  busy  genera-  | 
tioD  the  traditions  of  the  “  infinitely  little.”  One  is  apt  at 
6rst  sight  to  wonder,  whilst  turning  over  the  pages  of  such 
books  as  Lord  William  Lennox's  Drafts  on  my  Memory,” 
how  in  the  world  the  noble  author  could  have  thought  it 
important  to  preserve  such  tattle  as  comprises  one  half  of 
it;  and  is  tempted  to  wonder,  further,  scarcely  less  at  its 
relative  success  and  acceptancy.  Yet  the  very  pages  which 
excite  this  placid  kind  of  surprise  in  the  much-revolving 
mind  of  the  reader  are,  in  fact,  frequently  pages  of  eminent 
readableness  ;  whilst  here  and  there  an  anecdote,  sparkling 
with  more  than  common  lustre,  suffices  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
stream  of  complacency  and  expectation.  It  is,  perhaps, 
good  on  the  whole,  apart  from  higher  or  broader  consider¬ 
ations,  that  we  should  be  supplied  with  a  department  of 
literature  which  may  pleasantly  turn  an  odd  hve  minutes 
toaccount,  and  may  come  in  as  an  ally  to  the  process  of 
digestion. 

So  far  we  are  inclined  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  get  in 
this  kind.  The  microscope  has  its  pleasures;  and  is  in- 
deerl  as  necessary  to  a  philosophic  conception  of  the  sum 
of  all  things  as  the  telescope  itself.  Triffers  and  dealers  in 
small  literary  wares  have  their  value.  Side  lights  may  use¬ 
fully  and  effectively  be  introduced  in  sufrplement  of  full 
one.*.  The  <|uip  and  the  aneodote  may  often  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  social  question  which  a  treatise  could  scarcely 
solve  with  a  ponderous  difficulty.  Social  veterans  on  the 
verge  —  on  this  side  or  that — of  the  grand  climacteric, 
look  back  upon  their  course  with  all  the  con.-cious  rectitude 
of  men  who  in  their  own  way  have  fought  a  good  fight ; 
and  with  all  the  repose  and  dignity  of  persons  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  weightier  matters.  It  is  not 
given  to  us  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  this  complacency  and 
satisfaction  with  the  issue  of  lives  remarkable  for  rather 
uniiiqKirtant  results,  checkered  although  they  may  have 
been  with  piquant  adventures  and  ex|>erience8.  It  is 
snfficietit  if  we  gather  from  the  labors  of  love  of  such 
veterans  as  we  have  mentioned,  some  information  about 
I  the  world  in  which  they  lived  anti  had  their  being.  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  such  as  they  can  give  us,  with  the  moulding 
ii  fluences  of  a  score  or  two  of  years  ago,  may  be  very  use- 
I  fill  in  pointing  the  moral  of  chance,  and  adorning  the  tale 
of  flurtuatin;^  experience. 

Captain  Gronow  is  probably  the  least  versatile  of  all 


the  literary  heroes  around  whose  gorgeous  temples  we  are 
about  to  twine  the  bays  of  immortality.  His  works  have 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  anecdotic,  miscel¬ 
laneous  kind  of  “Recollections,”  of  which  a  few  years 
ago  the  world  saw  the  last,  that  is,  final  instalment.  It 
was  whilst  the  proof  sheets  of  “  Captain  Gronow’s  Last 
Recollections  ”  were  in  the  hands  of  the  gallant  author  for 
revision,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  meet  the  fate  from 
which  no  mortal  man  can  in  the  long-run  escape.  When 
he  died,  —  in  Paris,  November  20th,  1865, —  Captain 
Gronow  had  nearly  completed  his  seventy-second  year. 
'Throughout  his  life  he  had  the  opportunity,  by  birth  and 
circumstances  generally,  of  mixing  personally  in  those 
scenes  which  it  was  the  pleasant  labor  of  his  declining 
years  to  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  With  the 
advantages  of  education  at  Eton,  and  of  a  commission  in 
the  Guards  from  his  eighteenth  year — not  to  lay  undue 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  combatant  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  and  at  Waterloo,  and,  later,  a  member  for  Stafford  in 
the  first  Reformed  Parliament — Captain  Gronow  would 
naturally  have  much  that  be  would  take  pleasure  in  telling 
of  himself  and  of  his  compeers,  and  much  that  bis  auditors 
of  a  more  recent  date  would  take  pleasure  in  hearing.  He 
was  descended  of  a  good  and  ancient  Welsh  family,  in 
Glamorganshire ;  and  his  experiences  of  fashionable  life  and 
society,  both  in  Paris  and  London,  were  great  and  varied. 

It  WHS  in  1862  that  he  began  to  unfold  those  Reminiscences 
which,  complete  in  a  series  of  four  volumes,  terminated 
under  the  circumstances,  and  at  the  date  and  place  just 
mentioned. 

“  Referring  to  his  last  volume.  Captain  Gronow  wrote, 
sadly,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death :  ‘  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  have  lost  all  my  dearest  and  best  friends.  '1  he 
great  laws  of  humanity  have  left  me  on  a  high  and  dry 
elevation,  from  which  I  am  doomed  to  look  over  a  sort  of 
necropolis,  whence  it  is  my  delight  to  call  forth  certain 
choice  spirits  of  the  past.’  ” 

The  method  of  Captain  Gronow  is  not  very  methodical. 
His  works  have  the  easy,  undress,  fugitive  aspect  of  a 
colle  -tion  of  ona  and  anecdote. 

We  cull  three  or  four  of  his  good  things,  presenting 
them  in  the  same  unpretentious  form  in  which  he  let  them 
loose  to  find  their  own  place  in  the  judgment  of  his  read¬ 
ers.  As  he  makes  no  pretence  at  connectic  n,  —  each  of  bis 
anecdotes  having  a  separate  heading,  and  standing  alone,  — 
our  manner  of  dealing  with  his  material  may  gracefully  be 
nearly  as  desultory  as  his  own.  The  shadows  lie  deep  and 
heavy  over  an  extract  devoted  to  an  epitome  of  a  “  short 
and  merry  life,”  and  exhibit  repulsively  what  the  advo<-ate8 
of  temperance  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  “  drinking 
usages  ”  of  a  society  now  passed  away  forever.  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  — 

JACK  TALBOT  OF  THE  GUARDS. 

“  Poor  Jack  Talbot,  after  leaving  Eton,  entered  the  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  and  accompanied  bis  regiment  to  Spain, 
where  he  evinced  great  courage,  and  was  foremost  in  every 
fight.  'Though  he  possessed  many  imperfections,  he  was 
the  manliest  and  kindest  of  human  beings,  and  was  the 
idol  of  the  women ;  and  their  champion  also,  tor  he  was 
one  of  the  few  men  who  would  never  hear  improper  epi¬ 
thets  applied  to  them  under  any  circumstances,  or  allow 
their  failings  to  be  criticised  by  those  who  were  in  all 
probability  the  cause  of  them.  There  was  a  charm  in  Tal¬ 
bot’s  conversation  that  I  never  found  in  that  of  any  other 
man ;  bis  brave,  good  heart,  and  love  of  punch,  made  him 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  manv  friends.  \\  hen  in  his 
cups,  or  rather  bowls,  he  would  talk  facetiously  about  his 
rich  father  in  Ireland,  Lord  Malahide,  spending  that  noble¬ 
man’s  money  all  the  time.  He  was  foolishly  generous.  I 
have  often  seen  him,  at  a  club  or  in  a  coffee-house,  pay  for 
the  whole  of  his  friends  present;  and  his  liberality  to 
women  of  all  classes  was  profuse.  He  used  to  say,  'I 
w6uld  rather  disoblige  my  father  or  my  best  friend  than  a 
pretty  woman.’ 

“  Whether  in  the  Guards’  club  or  at  private  assemblies. 
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you  were  always  sure  to  find  .laek  surrounded  by  a  eirele  j 
of  friends,  amused  with  his  witty  eont’ersation  and  eharmed  | 
with  his  "ood  humor.  He  liad  al  way's  a  smile  on  his  faee  :  j 
in  faet,  everybody  aeknowle<lwed  him  as  their  friend,  from  | 
Beau  Hrunimel  to  Theodore  Ilook.  ' 

“  During  his  last  illness,  Alvanley  asked  the  doetor  of 
the  regiment  what  he  thought  of  it.  The  doetor  replied,  \ 
‘  My  Lord,  he  is  in  a  bad  way,  for  I  was  obliged  to  make  j 
use  of  the  lancet  this  morning.’  ‘  You  should  have  tapped 
him,  doctor,’  said  Alvanley,  ‘  for  I  am  sure  he  has  more 
claret  than  blood  in  his  veins.’  The  late  Duke  of  Beaufort 
one  day  called  upon  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Mount  Street, 
and  found  him  drinking  sherry  at  breakfast.  The  duke 
remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  ‘  It  will  be  the  death  of  | 
you.’  Talbot  replied,  ‘  I  get  drunk  everj-  night,  and  find 
myself  the  better  for  it  next  mornin".”  'Talbot  was  a  great  | 
favorite  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  frequently  \ 
called  to  inquire  after  his  health.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  j 
captain’s  servant,  in  answer  to  the  duke’s  interrogations,  i 
told  his  Royal  Highness  that  his  master  did  not  want  to 
see  either  doctor  or  parson,  but  only  wished  to  be  left  to 
die  in  peace.  'The  duke,  with  sad  forebodings,  sent  Dr. 
Keate  to  see  him.  The  doctor,  on  his  arrival,  found  'Tal¬ 
bot  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  dead,  with  a  bottle  of  sherry 
half-empty  on  the  table  beside  him.  He  was  only  twenty- 
seven.” 

We  give  next  what  may  to  many  readers  appear  a  new  I 
or  more  complete  version  of  a  story  the  main  features  of  '' 
which  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  knowl-  | 
edge :  — 

ONK  WAY  OUT  OF  A  OILKHMA.  ^ 

“  I  recollect  when  a  boy  seeing  a  strange  couple,  a  Mr.  i 
and  Ml'S.  Tuberville,  who  were  famed  for  their  eccentric-  i 
ities.  Mr.  Tuberville  w.as  related  to  Sir  'Thomas  Picton, 
but  did  not  possess  the  talent  or  discretion  of  the  gallant  | 
general.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  at  Dunraven  , 
Castle,  after  the  la<lies  had  retired,  Mr.  Tub«-rville  observed  j 
to  a  gentleman  present,  that  the  woman  who  had  sat  at  his  | 
right  hand  was  the  ugliest  he  had  ever  seen ;  upon  which  i 
the  gentleman  said,  ‘  I  am  .sorry  to  hear  that  you  think  my 
wife  so  ill-looking.’  ‘  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake  ; 

I  meant  the  lady  who  sat  on  my  left.’  ‘  Well,  sir,  she  is 
my  sister.’  ‘  It  can’t  be  helped,  sir,  then  ;  for  if  what  you 
have  said  is  true,  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  such  an  ugly 
family  during  the  course  of  my  life.’  ” 

A  few  sayings  of  the  witty  Prince  Talleyrand  are  worth¬ 
ily  preserved  :  — 

MOTS  OF  TALI.KVRAND.  j 

General  Count  de  Girardin  had  a  most  ugly  s<punt,  and 
was  extremely  inquisitive.  Upon  one  occasion  he  asked  | 
Talleyrand,  ‘  Comment  vont  les  affaire.-).  Prince  V  ’ 

‘  Comme  vous  voyez,  General ;  tout  de  travers.’  I 

‘‘Fontaine,  the  architect,  who  built  the  triumphal  arch 
in  the  Carrousel,  placed  upon  it  an  empty  car,  drawn  by  the  | 
famous  bronze  \  enetian  horses.  'Talleyrand  asked  him,  ! 
‘  Qui  avez  vous  Tintention  de  mettre  dans  le  char  ?  ’  The 
answer  was,  ‘  L’Empereur  Napoldon,  comme  de  raison  ;  ’ 
upon  which  Talleyrand  said,  ‘  Le  char  Tattend.’ 

“  General  Flahault,  who  when  young  was  bald,  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  expressed  to  the  prince  a  ! 
desire  to  pre.sent  something  rare  to  a  great  lady  as  a  mark 
of  his  esteem.  Talleyrand  replied,  ‘  Then  present  her  with 
a  lock  of  your  hair.’  ’ 

Lord  William  Lennox  is  a  more  voluminous  writer  than 
Captain  Gronow  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  ‘‘  Drafts  on  ray 
Memory,”  we  have  occasion  to  observe  the  pride  with  which 
he  writes  himself  down  a  literary  man.  He  is  not  unknown 
as  a  novelist ;  he  has  contributed  “  Pictures  of  Sporting 
Life  and  Character  ;  ”  has  carried  oflf  a  prize  for  an  “  Es¬ 
say  on  Physical  Education  ;  ”  and  has  published  in  various 
volumes  those  autobiographic  memoiren  pour  servir  for  the  i 
more  elaborate  work  which  is  to  hand  down  his  own  sayings 


and  doings  to  an  admiring  posterity.  His  “  Drafts  on  my  1 
Memory,”  from  which  we  purpose  now  to  transcribe  a  spet^ 
imen  or  two,  although  tliscursive  enough  in  reality,  has 
more  of  the  form  of  continuous  narrative  than  the  ’Recol¬ 
lections”  of  Ca[)tain  tJronow.  Yet  it  comes  short  of  the 
latter  in  the  tjualities  of  concise  finish,  point,  and  interest. 

The  vacations  of  Lord  William’s  school  life  were  passed 
to  a  great  extent,  at  the  Phauiix  Park,  where  his  father  re¬ 
sided  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  was  at  one  of  the 
two  Dublin  theatres  (the  Royal  Hibernian)  that  he  Bm  i 
made  the  actjuaintance  of  the  late  T.  P.  Cooke.  Of  this 
departed  worthy  we  have  the  following  capital  storv,  wliich 
may  be  fairly  enjoyed  with  only  the  prefatory  note  that 
Lady  Harrington,  as  Miss  Foote,  had  in  earlier  life  adorned 
the  stage :  — 

“A  story  was  told  me  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  which  reflects 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Harrington,  —  then  Lord  Petersham,  —  and  to  that 
of  the  distinguished  statesman,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Lord  Harrington  was  ever  attentive  to  those  theatrical  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  countess 
when  on  the  stage,  and  among  them  Cooke  ranked  hiirh. 

He  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Harrington  House,  on  an 
evening  when  his  attendance  at  the  theatre  was  not  re¬ 
quired,  and  upon  taking  leave  of  his  host  and  hostess,  the 
former  said,  ‘  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
this  d.ay  fortnight.’  Nothing  more  occurred  until  the  date 
named  for  the  dinner,  when,  punctually  at  half-past  seven, 
Cooke  was  at  the  door  of  his  noble  friend’s  house.  He  was 
ushered  in,  and  found  that  two  or  three  persons,  with  whom 
he  was  unacquainted,  had  already  arrived.  Lord  and 
Lady  Harrington  had  both  been  startled  by  the  announc-e- 
ment  of  ‘  Mr.  Cooke,’  for  the  truth  flashed  across  them 
both,  that  the  d,ay  they  had  named  for  a  small,  snug  cote¬ 
rie,  was  the  one  upon  which  they  had  previously  invited  a 
large  political  party  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  But 
they  were  too  highly  bred  to  show  the  slightest  ditlerence 
in  their  manner,  and  few  in  the  room,  if  any,  recognized 
Mr.  Cooke  (who  wore  his  naval  medal)  us  the  talented 
representative  of  Long  Tom  Collin,  and  other  nautical  char¬ 
acters.  The  dinner  passed  off  well,  and  when  the  gentle¬ 
men  were  left  to  themselves,  Cooke  found  himself  next  to 
the  Premier. 

“  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  a  high-bred,  dignified  noble¬ 
man,  commenced  a  conversation  with  his  neighbor,  who,  as 
we  have  already  said,  was  decorated.  The  talk  turned 
upon  the  navy.  T.  P.  (or  Tippy,  as  he  was  called  by  his  ■ 
brethren  of  the  sock  and  buskin)  became  very  energetic 
on  the  subject,  and  gave  his  lordship  so  vivid  a  description 
of  the  engagement  he  had  taken  part  in,  of  the  ships  in 
which  he  had  served,  and  of  their  captains,  that  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  with  whom  he  was  speaking. 

“  After  sundry  fruitless  diplomatic  attempts  to  find  this 
out,  a  ciisual  remark  proved  more  successful.  ‘  There  is  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  tar  of  the  present  day  from  that  j 
of  Fielding’s  and  Dibdin’s  times,’  said  Lord  Aberdeen.  ‘  I  j 
believe  you,’  answered  Cooke,  and  was  about  to  rival  the  i 
rotundity  of  the  late  Paul  Bedford’s  sentence,  ‘  I  bele  —  e 

—  eve  you,  my  bo  —  oy,’  when  the  sedate  look  of  his  com¬ 
panion  checked  him.  Lord  Aberdeen  proceeded,  ‘The 
use,  or  rather  abuse  of  tobacco  and  grog  has  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished.’  ‘  And  the  dreadful  oaths,’  chimed  in  the  actor,  ‘  no 
longer  disgrace  the  ship  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  cock¬ 
pit.’  ‘  The  punishment  of  the  lash  is  less  frequent,’  re¬ 
marked  my  lord.  ‘  And  midshipmen  are  not  subjected  to 
the  degradation  of  a  flogging  in  the  captain’s  cabin,’  intCT- 
rupted  Cooke,  ‘  or  mast-headed  for  hours  for  the  most  triv¬ 
ial  ofiences.’  ‘  The  system  is  greatly  improved,’  said  the 
Premier,  evidently  deliberating  on  the  subject  ;  when  he 
was  startled  from  his  momentary  reverie  by  T.  P.  Cooke, 
who  had  been  excited  by  the  discussion,  exclaiming  in  a 
louder  tone  than  before,  ‘  But  if  your  lordship  would  like  to 
see  what  a  real  tar  was,  and  what  a  real  tar  ought  to  be, 
come  across  the  water  some  night,  and  ’  —  as  lA)rd  AberdMn 
looked  up  with  surprise,  and  wondered  what  was  coming 

—  ‘  see  me  as  William  in  Black-Eyed  Susan.’  ” 
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The  following  sweet  little  cabinet  picture  is  consecrated 
primarily  to  a  delineation  of  the  late  Lord  Worcester,  but 
It  is  also  representative  of  the  comme-il-faul  gentleman  of 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

“  Though  one  of  the  neatest  dressed  ‘  men  about  town,’  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  dandyism  in  his  appearance  ;  and  to 
jhow  what  the  costume  of  that  day  was  —  as  different  to 
the  tweed  suits,  wide-awake  hats,  boots,  and  trousers  of  the 
present  time  as  light  is  to  darkness  —  1  will  briefly  describe 
the  dress  of  1816  among  the  upper  ten  thousand.  In  the 
morning,  Cossack  trousers,  very  full  of  pleats,  well  strapped 
down  under  the  boots,  a  buff  waistcoat,  an  elaborately  em¬ 
broidered  blue  frock-coat,  and  an  extensive  tie  of  white 
cambric.  These  were  replaced  in  the  evening  by  tight-fit- 
tiug  pantaloons  made  of  silk  stone-coloreil  web,  silk  stockings, 
frilled  shirt,  white  ‘choker,’  white  waistcoat,  blue  evening 
coat,  velvet  collar,  and  brass  buttons,  with  a  cocked  hat. 
Worcester,  who  had  served  in  the  7th  Hussars,  turned  his 
liffht-blue  military  pantaloons  to  good  account,  by  having 
the  gold  lace  removed,  and  startled  us  not  a  little  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  them  one  evening  in  plain  costume.  Such  a 
dress  would,  in  modern  parlance,  have  appeared  ‘  loud  ’ 
upon  almost  any  other  man ;  but  he  blended  the  other  col¬ 
ors  so  well,  that  there  was  nothing  inharmonious,  and  his 
goo<l  figure  and  noble  bearing  carrie<l  him  triumphantly 
through.” 

Lord  W'ilHam  Lenno.x  had  the  singular  happiness  of  be- 
ingadmitted  to  the  privacy  of  Henry  Fauntleroy,  the  brill¬ 
iant  and  fraudulent  banker,  then  lying  under  sentence  of 
death  at  Newgate,  and  on  the  eve  of  suffering.  He  favors 
us  with  the  particulars  of  a  call  made  just  after  by  one  of 
Fanntleroy’s  friends,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  convict 
carrietl  a  dread  culinary  secret  with  him  down  to  his  un¬ 
honored  grave.  The  reader  will  join  in  the  hearty  denun¬ 
ciation  which  Lord  William  expends  on  the  villanous  taste, 
to  say  nothing  of  feeling,  which  could  pursue  the  trivialities 
ofkitclien  science  under  such  circumstances. 

“A  story  is  told  of  Fauntleroy’s  last  moments  which 
does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  all  his  friends.  Among 
the  delicacies  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  his  table  was 
aome  remarkably  fine  Lunel,  imported  by  himself,  and  kept 
tohim.self  so  far  that  he  never  put  any  of  his  friends  on  the 
scent  of  it.  The  day  before  his  execution  some  of  his  old¬ 
est  friends  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  one  outstayed 
the  rest.  ‘  Fauntleroy,’  said  this  last  visitor  with  due 
solemnity,  ‘  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power,  but  all 
in  vain,  and  we  have  only  to  take  leave  of  you  forever. 
Consider  the  position  in  which  you  stand  :  the  dread  veil  of 
life  is  about  to  be  withdrawn.  You  are  on  the  brink  of 
that  chasm  which  separates  time  from  eternity.  If  there 
it  anything  you  leave  unsaid  in  this  world,  you  will  have  no 
chance  of  saying  it  then.  Is  there  nothing :  more  you  have 
to  say  to  us  ?  l)o  you  not  think  you  owe  us  some  returns 
for  our  exertions  ?  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  Tell  us  where 
you  get  that  Lunel.’  But  Fauntleroy  was  resolute.  He 
died  and  made  no  sign  1  ” 

The  noble  author  of  “  Drafts  on  my  Memory  ”  is  fond  at 
ill  convenient  seasons  of  giving  prominence  to  his  proclivi¬ 
ties  for  the  stage  and  stage-people.  Amongst  other  lesser 
glories  he  claims  the  proud  distinction  of  having  introduced 
the  celebrated  Madame  Vestris  to  the  manager  and  to  the 
public  of  Drury  Lane.  The  details  of  this  introduction  we 
pass  over  ;  and  content  ourselves  with  recording  the  fol- 
lowing  graceful  tribute  to  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
of  the  sock  and  buskin,  which  is  put  forward  as  the  result 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  extended  intimacy  with  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  actors : — 

“My  exiHjrience  of  the  theatre  has  been  unusually  large. 

I  have  seen  every  actor  and  actress  of  the  <lay  since  the 
tvening  I  first  visited  the  Chichester  theatre  down  to  the 
present  time.  With  all  I  have  been  personally  aenuainted, 
with  many  on  terms  of  friend.ship ;  and  never  did  I  witness 
w  nngentlemanlike  or  unladylike  action  on  their  parts.” 

Having,  considering  our  space  and  the  demands  on  it, 
•nfficiently  honored  Ix)rd  William  Lennox's  “  Drafts,”  we 
^e  up  for  a  few  moments  the  “  English  Eccentrics  and 
Eccentricities  ”  of  Mr.  John  Timbs,  whose  name  is  that  of 


a  literary  veteran,  who  has  achieved  a  modest  reputation 
for  honest,  conscientious,  and  diligent  research.  The  two 
volumes  dedicated  to  “  English  Eccentrics  ”  present  less  of 
original  matter  than  it  is  the  wont  of  even  this  author’s 
books  to  furnish.  But  this  has  been  done  of  set  purpose, 
and  not  without  reason  and  calculation.  Amongst  other 
merits  of  Mr.  Timbs  must  figure  the  virtue  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion.  And  in  apology  for  his  method,  which  resembles  that 
of  Captain  Gronow,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  make  and  remake,  ad  infiniltm,  the  acquaintance 
of  the  same  anecdote  or  narrative  slightly  disguised  or  re¬ 
touched.  It  has  been  sensibly  said  that  where  truth  and 
truthfulness  to  character  are  in  question,  the  material  of  an 
anecdote  cannot  too  soon  be  crystallized.  When  once  an 
aneeilote  has  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  form  —  when,  that 
is,  the  maximum  of  authenticity  and  precision  combines  with 
the  maximun  of  grace,  point,  .and  pertinence  —  that  form 
ought  forever  to  be  reckoned  classical,  and  a  sacred  constit¬ 
uent  part  of  the  anecdote  itself.  Mr.  Timbs,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  our  former  remarks,  has  deferred  to  this 
principle.  He  has  magnanimou.sly  forborne  to  exercise 
originality  at  the  risk  of  impairing  qualities  which  are  more 
important  than  originality.  He  has  been  self-denying 
enough  to  think  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  that  a  trait 
should  1)6  delineated  vividly,  than  that  it  should  be  deline¬ 
ated  by  his  pencil  —  more  important  that  a  thing  should  be 
said  well,  than  that  he  should  say  it.  In  his  readers’  inter¬ 
est  he  will  condescend  to  copy  and  to  retail ;  to  transcribe 
literatim  where  alteration  would  be  weakness.  This  is  true 
heroism,  true  grandeur,  even  though  it  be  on  a  small  scale. 
Mr.  Timbs  has  worked  in  the  spirit  of  the  collector  of  ana 
and  anecdote  indicated  in  a  passage  of  Lord  Bacon.  “  It 
would  conduce,”  says  that  much  be-moralized  genius,  “  to 
the  magnanimity  and  honor  of  men  if  a  collection  were 
made  of  the  ultimities  (as  the  schools  speak)  or  summities 
(as  Pindar)  of  human  nature,  principally  out  of  the  faithful 
reports  of  history;  that  is,  what  is  the  last  and  highest 
pitch  to  which  man’s  nature,  of  itself,  hath  ever  reached  in 
all  the,  perfections  both  of  body  and  mind.”  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  mentioning  Mr.  Timbs  as  having  worked 
somewhat  in  this  spirit,  we  are  to  be  understood  as  speak¬ 
ing  departmental! y,  and  not  exhaustively.  His  “  ultimities  ” 
or  “  summities  ”  are  those  of  strong  individuality  and  of 
exaggerated  personal  character.  But  the  philosopher  de¬ 
lights  to  recognize  in  the  eccentricities  of  some  members  of 
the  human  race  the  undeveloped  and  elementary  tenden¬ 
cies  or  possibilities  of  all.  The  indication  of  the  extreme 
points  to  which  dissimilarity  and  divergence  majr  be  carried, 
is  in  fact  the  indication  of  the  same  characteristics  which, 
in  a  less  degree,  are  possessed  by  the  .average  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  bliss  to  be  correctly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  “  fat  friend  ”  story  of 
Beau  Brummel  and  the  Prince  of  Wales;  for  the  anecdote 
enjoys  considerable  variety  of  narrative.  The  following 
form  of  it,  which  Mr.  Timbs  present-s,  may  be  new  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  [iroportion  of  our  readers  ;  and  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  its  claims,  if  not  to  actual  truth,  at  least  to  vrai- 
semblance.  The  ultimate  authority  for  this  version  of  the 
cutting  quarrel,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  stated  to  be  Captain 
Jesse. 

“  Lord  Alvanley,  Brummel,  Henry  Pierrepoint,  and  Sir 
Harry  Mildmay,  gave  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  a 
fete,  which  was  called  the  Dandies’  Ball.  Alvanley  was  a 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  H.arry  Mildmay,  young,  and 
had  never  been  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Pierre- 
point  knew  him  slightly,  and  Brummel  was  at  daggers 
drawn  with  his  Royal  Highness.  No  invitation  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  to  the  prince,  but  the  ball  excited  much  interest 
and  expectation,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Amphitryons, 
a  communication  was  received  from  his  Royal  Highness, 
intimating  his  wish  to  be  present.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
left  but  to  send  him  an  invitation,  which  was  done  in  due 
form,  and  in  the  name  of  the  four  spirited  givers  of  the 
bill.  The  next  question  was  how  they  were  to  receive  the 
guest,  and  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  arranged  thus  ; 
When  the  approach  of  the  prince  was  announced,  each 
of  the  four  gentlemen  took  in  due  form  a  candle  in  his 
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hand.  Pieirepoint,  as  knowing  the  prince,  stood  nearest 
the  door  with  his  wax-Hght ;  and  Mildiiiay,  as  being  young 
and  void  oi'otfenue,  stood  opposite.  Alvanley,  with  Bruiu- 
mel  opposite,  stood  immediately  behind  the  other  two. 
The  prince  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  was  expected,  spoke 
civilly  and  with  recognition  to  Pierrepoint,  and  then  turned 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mildmay;  advancing,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  several  sentences  to  Alvanley;  and  then  turned 
towards  Brummel,  looked  at  him,  but  as  if  he  did  not  know 
who  he  was,  or  why  he  was  there,  and  without  bestowing 
on  him  the  slitthtest  recognition.  It  was  then,  at  the  very 
instant  he  pissed  on,  that  Brummel,  seizing  with  infinite 
fun  and  readiness  the  notion  that  they  were  unknown  to 
each  other,  said  loud,  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard,  ‘  Al¬ 
vanley,  who’s  your  fat  friend  V  ’  Those  who  were  in  front, 
and  saw  the  prince’s  face,  say  that  he  was  cut  to  the 
quick  by  the  aptness  of  the  remark.” 

A  few  of  the  other  sayings  of  the  unhappy-fated  Beau 
are  transcribed.  “  Brnmmel’s  sayings  are  not  brilliant  in 
point.  They  doubtless  owed  their  success  to  the  inimi¬ 
table  impudence  with  which  they  were  uttered.” 

“‘Brummel,  you  were  not  here  yesterday,’ said  one  of 
his  club  friends ;  ‘  where  did  you  dine  'i  ’  ‘  Dine  !  why  with 

a  person  of  the  name  of  R - s.  I  believe  he  wishes  me 

to  notice  him,  hence  the  dinner ;  but,  to  give  him  his  due, 
he  desired  that  I  would  make  up  the  party  myself,  so  I 
asked  Alvanley,  Mills,  Pierrepoint,  and  a  few  others ;  and 
I  assure  you  the  aflair  turned  out  quite  unique.  There 
was  every  delicacy  in  or  out  of  season  ;  the  celery  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  not  a  wish  remained  ungratified ;  but,  my  dear 
fellow,  what  was  my  astonishment,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr. 
R - had  the  assurance  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.’ 

“  An  acquaintance,  having  in  a  morning  call  bored  him 
dreadfully  about  some  tour  he  made  in  the  north  of  Kng- 
land,  in({uired  with  great  pertinacity  of  his  impatient  lis¬ 
tener  which  of  the  lakes  he  preferred  V  When  Brummel, 
quite  tired  of  the  man’s  tedious  raptures,  turned  his  head 
imploringly  towards  his  valet,  who  was  arranging  some¬ 
thing  in  the  room,  and  said,  •  Robinson  'I  ’  ‘  Sir.’  ‘  Which 
of  the  lakes  do  I  admire  ?  ’  ‘  Windermere,  sir,’  replied  that 
distinguished  individual.  ‘  Ah,  yes ;  Windermere,’  re¬ 
peated  Brummel  ;  ‘  so  it  is  —  Windermere.’ 

“  Having  been  asked  by  a  sympathizing  friend  how  he 
happened  to  get  such  a  severe  cold,  his  reply  was,  ‘  Why, 
do  you  know,  I  left  my’  carriage  yesterday  evening,  on  my 
way  to  town  from  the  Pavilion,  and  the  infidel  of  a  land¬ 
lord  put  me  into  a  room  with  a  damp  stranzer.’  ” 

We  pass  over  the  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Timbs  admits  to 
the  honors  of  classification,  in  order  that  we  may  quote  one 
or  two  of  the  more  piquant  of  the  ungrouped  stories  which 
huddle  together  in  the  desultory’  chapter  entitled  “Miscel¬ 
lanea.”  Here  is  a  pleasant  little  morsel  about 

AN  ECCENTRIC  HOST. 

“  Lady  Blessington  used  to  describe  Lord  Abercorn’s 
conduct  at  the  Priory  at  Stanmore  as  very  strange.  She 
said  it  was  the  most  singular  place  on  earth.  The  moment 
any  persons  became  celebrated,  they  were  invited.  He  had 
a  great  delight  in  seeing  handsome  women.  Everybody 
handsome  he  made  Lady  Abercorn  invite;  and  all  the 
guests  hunted,  shot,  nxlc,  or  did  what  they  liked,  provided 
uiey  never  spoke  to  Lord  Abercorn  except  at  table.  If 
they  met  him,  they  were  to  take  no  notice.  At  this  time 
‘  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  ’  was  making  a  noise.  ‘  Gad  1  ’  said 
Lord  Abercorn,  ‘  we  must  have  these  Porters.  Write,  my 
dear  Lady  Abercorn.’  She  wrote.  An  answer  came  from 
Jane  Porter,  that  they  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
travelling.  A  check  was  sent.  They  arrived.  Lonl 
Abercorn  peeped  at  them  as  the^  passed  through  the  hall, 
and,  running  by  the  private  staircase  to  Lady  Abercorn, 
exclaimed,  ‘  Witches,  my  lady  1  I  must  be  off ;  ’  and  im¬ 
mediately  started  post,  and  remained  away  till  they  were 
gone.” 

RATHER  THAN  OTHERWISE. 

“'Pheodore  Hook  gives  somewhere  a  finished  trait  of  •me 
of  those  characters  who  are  so  dreadfully  tenacious  of  truth. 


[June  -21, 

that  they  will  not  risk  losing  their  hold  of  it  by  a  direct 
answer  to  the  simplest  question.  A  gentleman  who  was 
very  much  in  debt  had  a  servant  with  this  sort  of  scrupu. 
lous  conscientiousness.  He  was  horribly  dunned,  and  in 
such  daily  danger  of  arrest,  that  the  sight  of  a  red  waist¬ 
coat  (which  the  myrmidons  of  the  sheriflT  wore  in  the  last 
century)  threw  him  into  a  sort  of  scarlet  fever.  One  day 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  during  his  absence  an  un- 
plea.sant  visitor  of  that  description  had  called,  and  on 
returning,  he  was  very  particulir  in  his  imiuiries  respect¬ 
ing  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  house.  ‘  What  kind 
of  man  was  he  'i  ’  The  girl  could  not  say.  ‘  Had  he  any 
papers  in  his  hand '{ ’  She  did  not  observe.  ‘  Did  he 
wear  top-boots  ?  ’  The  cautious  housemaid  couhl  not 
charge  her  memory.  At  last,  as  a  final  eflort  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  the  tantalized  debtor  gasped  out  a  final  question, 
‘  Had  he,’  he  asked,  almost  dreading  the  answer,  ‘  a  red 
waistcoat  'i  ’  The  girl  stood  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude 
of  profound  cogitation,  and  after  she  had  worked  up  her 
master  to  the  highest  pitch  of  impatience  by  delay,  drawled 
out.  ‘  Well,  sir,  I  think  he  had  —  rather  than  othermine.”' 

Mr.  Timbs  quotes  from  an  Irish  paper  an  application  for 
a  situation,  which,  as  it  deserved  better  things,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  he  told  was  unsuccessful.  He  calls  the  anecdote 

CLASSIC  SOUP  DISTUlllUTION. 

“  While  the  Relief  Act  was  in  operation  in  Ireland,  in 
time  of  famine,  one  of  the  committees  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  the  post  of  clerk:  — 

‘QuiBavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  Carmina,  Mojvi.’ — Vtrg. 
Ed.  iii.  90. 

Ego  sum  —  I  am 

Parvus  homo —  A  little  man, 

Aptus  viverc —  Fit  to  live 

In  quod  dabis  —  On  what  you’ll  give; 

Per  totam  diem  —  And,  the  whole  day, 

Familiariter —  In  the  family  way. 

Distribuere  —  Out  to  deal 
Farinam  Indicam  —  Indian  meal, 

Aut  jus  Soyerum  —  Or  Soyer’s  soup, 

Multo  ngmini  —  To  many  a  troup 
Mulierum  et  hoininum  —  Of  woman  and  man 
Stanneo  vase  —  With  a  tin  can. 

Hoc  tibi  mitto —  I  send  this  in, 

(Ne  peccatum  —  No  murtherin’  sin), 

Nam  locum  qii«ro  —  F'or  a  place  I  seek, 

Ut  quaqua  hebdomiida  —  That  every  week, 
i'ruar  et  jiotiar —  We  may  hoh  and  nob 
Quindecim  Kobertullis  —  On  fifteen  Bob. 

Caius  .Tin.ius  Battus,  Philomath. 

Balmnahown,  v.  Prid.  f  d.  Mali. 

MDCCCLVII.” 

From  the  miseries  of  Irish  famine,  and  the  attempts  at 
its  alleviation  by  tickets  for  soup,  we  turn  with  a  sense  of 
relief  and  thankfulness  to  find  ourselves  once  more  in  the 
odor  of  social  sanctity,  and  breathing  the  scented  air  that 
plays  about  the  “  upper  ten  thousand.”  Our  r/eiw  ex 
machind  is  the  Honorable  Grantley  Berkeley,  who  lately 
favored  an  impatient  public  with  two  goodly  volumes  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  of  “  Anecdotes  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand.”  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  “  presuming  once  more  to  seek 
the  public  approbation,”  declares  himself  “  unharmed  and 
unannoyed  by  the  bitter  criticism  of  some  self-appointed 
reviewers,  and  very  well  able  to  laugh  at  those  vi[)er8  who 
grinned  a  bag  of  venom,  but  who  lacked  the  tooth  to  give 
it  pointed  pain.”  The  two  critics  singled  out  for  Mr. 
Berkeley’s  attacks  are  a  gentleman  whom  he  calls  Peck- 
snifi',  and  a  certain  writer  of  critiques  in  the  Salurdajf 
Review. 

It  is  sad  to  find  from  Mr.  Berkeley’s  Preface,  from  which 
we  have  quoted  the  stinging  sentence  given  above,  that, 
with  many  fervent  admirers,  he  has  also  a  few  detractors. 
His  merits  and  his  genius,  although  widely,  are  not  univer¬ 
sally  or  unanimously  appreciated.  Let  him  comfort  him¬ 
self  with  the  notion  that  this  is  the  common  lot  of  pre¬ 
eminent  greatness,  and  of  a  goodness  in  atlvance  ofj™ 
time.  His  triumphant  appeal  from  the  intoxicated  verdict 
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of  an  age  too  apt  to  be  envious,  must  lie  to  the  sober 
iadffment  of  the  members  of  an  inexpressibly  remote  pos¬ 
terity.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  ere  now  gloried  in  the  hostility 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  falling  back,  if  we  mistake  not, 
on  the  comfort  of  the  “  grace  of  God.”  Can,  or  cannot, 
the  Honorable  Grantley  Berkeley  do  likewise  ? 

“  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.” 


But  there  is  hope  in  the  good  time  which  takes  so  long 
in  coming.  The  lustrous  memory  of  apostles  and  martyrs, 
and  of  all  the  world  now  counts  as  purest  and  best,  had  to 
struggle  painfully  through  the  mists  of  contemporaneous 
littleness  and  misinterpretation. 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Berkeley’s  first  chapter  —  not  to 
speak  of  large  portions  of  other  chapters  —  is  autobio- 

Ephic,  in  the  sense  of  being  devoted  to  “  anecdotes  ”  of 
iself,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  considers  himself  at  the 
bead  of  that  illustrious  myriad  whose  archives  he  adorns. 
Without  a  painful  investigation  of  this  distinguished,  yet 
modestly  assumed  position,  we  are  fain  to  trust  that  for  his 
own  sake  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  this  opinion.  The  second  man,  according  to  No- 
ralis,  who  adopts  an  opinion,  adds  quite  infinitely  to  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  is  proper  to  be  held  by  its  first  con¬ 
vert.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  claims  this  position,  let 
Mr.  Berkeley  make  sure  that  he  deserves  it ;  for  self-love, 
mthout  a  rival,  is  a  weighty,  if  a  ridiculous,  calamity. 
From  this  first,  or  autobiographic  chapter,  we  arrive  at  the 
cherished  pursuits  of  the  prime,  the  finest,  and  most  com¬ 
plete  and  exquisite  representative  of  the  English  aristoc¬ 


racy. 

As  our  author  looks  back  with  a  humble  yet  dignified 
thankfulness  upon  a  well-spent  life,  devoted  to  science  in 
sport,  and,  in  a  small  way,  in  earnest,  we  find  that,  of  all 
his  achievements  and  discoveries,  the  one  which  he  regards 
as  approximating  most  nearly  in  value  to  the  philoso^er’s 
stone,  is  the  following  :  — 

“  My  study  for  years  has  been  an  attempt  to  discover 
where  nature  draws  the  line  between  particular  crosses  as 
to  barrenness  and  fecundity,  and,  though  I  know  some  that 
are  barren,  and  many  that  will  breed,  I  am  just  as  much  at 
a  loss  as  ever  to  discover  the  exact  cause  that  induces 
nature  to  say,  ‘  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further,’  or  to 
induce  her  unalterable  determination.”  Such  a  confession 
is  the  first  great  step  in  the  noble  science  which  the  late 
Professor  Ferrier  entitled,  “  Agnoiology.”  To  know  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  was  the  comforting  result  of  So- 
cratic  research  and  patience.  Yet  we  are  of  Goethe’s 
mind,  that  it  is  well  that  the  unknowable  should  be  at¬ 
tempted.  if  only  for  the  sake  of  determining  the  limits  of 
our  Knowledge,  or  of  defining  our  ignorance.  All  honor 
to  the  name  of  Berkeley  —  in  the  last  century  for  its  ideal¬ 
ism  and  its  dissertation  on  tar-water,  and  now  for  its  touch¬ 
ing  inductions  from  the  observed  phenomena  of  “  mules  ” 
and  “hybrids.” 

A  little  further  on,  we  come  to  a  somewhat  more  cheerful 
statement  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley’s  former  proposition. 

“  Eureka,”  he  says,  for  be  has  found  something.  “  The  list  i 
of  irretrievable  mules,  or  barren  crosses,  that  1  have  com¬ 
pletely  ascertained,  are  as  follows :  The  pheasant  and  the 
barn-door  hen ;  the  Muscovy  drake,  and  the  common  duck ; 
the  widgeon  and  common  duck ;  the  American  wood-duck 
and  the  pintail.”  And  per  contra :  “  The  hybrids  that 
are  fecundite,  and  will  breed  on  and  on,  are  the  pintail  and 
common  duck ;  the  beautiful  little  Bahama  draxe  and  the 
common  duck ;  the  dusky  duck  of  America  and  the  com¬ 
mon  duck ;  and  with  these  my  experience  in  fowl  at 
present  ends.”  Poetry  follows  science,  where,  at  least,  it 
does  not  anticipate  it.  Who  will  wed  these  conclusions, 
negative  and  positive,  of  “miscegenation”  to  immortal 
rerse  ?  Where,  oh  I  where  is  the  laureate  of  cross-breed- 
mg?  Nature,  in  her  exhaustless  beneficence,  may  even 
now  be  ready  with  the  answer,  for  has  she  not  endowed 
“0  age  with  the  wondrous  Swinburne? 

But  we  cannot  regard  birds,  unless  when  aloft  at  the 
gate  of  heaven,  as,  in  any  special  sense,  members  of  the 
*fPP«r  ten  thousand ;  and  Mr.  Berkeley’s  many  disserta¬ 


tions  upon  fowl  and  fish  and  beast  must  be  taken  as  so 
man^  breaches  of  propriety,  regard  being  had  to  the  title 
of  his  book.  When  he  breaks  away  into  anecdotes  of  hu¬ 
man  interest,  we  find  him  slightly  jumbled,  if  it  be  not 
irreverent  to  use  so  ordinary-looking  a  word  in  reference 
to  what  is  manifestly  an  effort  of  high  art.  He  betakes 
himself,  too  often  for  our  purpose  of  exhibiting  him  by 
extract,  into  the  regions  of  the  sentimental  and  mooning 
antiquarian.  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  fun 
of  the  subjoined  quotation,  we  must  ask  him  to  receive  the 
information  that  Air.  Berkeley  is  supposed  to  be  enjoying 
the  reminiscences  of  an  old  waiter  at  an  inn  in  what  was 
formerly  a  good  hunting  country.  The  waiter’s  name  was 
Timothy;  and  this  Timothy  loquitur:  — 

“Poor  dear  Mr.  Henry  Wombbell,  what  a  one  he  was, 

to  be  sure  1  ‘  Timotheus,’  he  used  to  cry,  ‘  what  a  d - d 

fool  you  are  !  ’  ” 

“  ‘  If  you  please,  sir,’  I  answered. 

“  ‘  What  the  dickens,’  or,  as  he  said,  ‘  devil,’  ‘  do  you  bring 
me  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  drowned  in  a  bucket  of  water 
for?  Take  it  back  and  make  it  t’other  way.’ 

“  ‘  If  you  please,  sir.’  And  then,  while  you  ”  —  Timo¬ 
theus  is  refreshing  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  G.  B.,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  — “  was  out  at  some  ball  or  party, 
lawk,  how  he  would  just  about  mend  his  hand  !  I  think,  yer 
honor,  if  he  had  always  been  with  you,  he’d  have  lived  a 
many  years  longer.  He  did  not  like  you,  and  your  brother, 
Mr.  Moreton,  a-calling  of  him  ‘  FloMgates,’  because  Mr. 
Moreton  always  joked  him  for  bolting  ofi'  his  liquor.  You 
was  out  one  night,  and  says  he  to  me,  ‘  Timotheus,’  says  he, 
‘  Master  Grantley  won’t  be  home  till  morning  :  so  I  means 
to  make  myself  comfortable  while  he’s  a-capering  about 
and  dancing  at  them  foolish  balls.  Some  hot  water,  you 
know,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  be  d  d  to  you  1  ’ 

“  ‘  If  you  please,  sir  ;  ’  and  I  fetches  the  brandy  in,  sets 
him  a  little  round  table  by  the  fire,  and  leaves  him  for 
about  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  looks  in  again. 
He  sees  me.  ‘  Timotheus,’  says  he,  in  rather  a  disguised- 
ILke  voice,  ‘  meet  me,  meet  me,  in  the  Willow  Glen.’  ' 

If  you  please,  sir,’  and  I  stirs  the  fire. 

“  ‘  Timotheus,’  repeats  he,  in  a  louder  key,  ‘  d’ye  hear  ? 
Meet  me  in  the  Willow  Glen.’ 

“  ‘  If  you  please,  sir  ;  ’  then,  seeing  as  he  didn’t  look 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  hisself,  he  was  so  jolly, 
‘Mr.  Wombbell,’  says  I,  ‘  wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  to  bed  ?  ’ 

“  Hup  he  rises  out  of  his  chair,  ns  perpendicular  as  a 
dart :  ‘  Mister  Waiter,’  says  he,  ‘  do  you  see  that  door  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Door,  sir  I  yes,  sir,’  I  replies. 

“  ‘  Then  just  you  get  out  of  it,  and  go  to  h - .’ 

“  ‘  If  you  please,  sir,’  I  says,  and  out  I  goes.  Lors 
bless  your  honor,  ’twas  only  his  ways  I  A  nicer,  better, 
more  generous  little  gentleman  never  drank  a  glass  of 
wine  nor  him.  ’Twas  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  him  when  you 
know’d  his  ways ;  and  the  only  time  I  ever  see  him  real 
put  out,  was  when  he  left  his  duty  as  whipper-in  to  you,  and, 
as  you  called  it,  was  absent  without  leave  for  six  weeks.” 

The  subjoined  narrative  of  a  mad  adventure  of  the 
eccentric  Lord  Camelford,  who  was  afterwards  killed  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  a  duel  of  his  own  seeking  and 
forcing  with  Mr.  Best,  is  new  to  us,  not  having  appeared 
in  any  sketch  of  that  impulsive  nohleman  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  forms  in  Mr.  Berkeley’s  volumes,  the 
nineteenth  chapter,  and  is  rather  lengthily  entitled,  “  A 
Comfortable  Dinner  in  the  Ranks  of  the  *  Upper  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  ’  on  a  Friday  in  the  Year  1800 —  Conversation,  Wine, 
arid  Weapons.” 

“  At  that  period  there  was  about  town  one  ‘  Mr.  Peter 
Abbott,’  who  was  frequently  a  companion  of  all  those  that 
in  those  days  would  be  called  ‘  fast  men,’  and  often  invited 
out  to  dinner.  Now  a  dinner  dressed  by  a  good  cook,  and 
Banked  by  old  wine,  with  an  agreeable  friend,  in  a  hand¬ 
some  house,  is  a  very  comfortable  thing,  and  when  our 
bosom’s  lord  is  not  apprehensive  of  danger,  nor  depressed 
with  any  fear  of  consequences  from  indigestion  or  violence, 
over-eating,  over-drinking,  or  over-lovemaking  and  rash 
promises,  I  do  not  know  under  what  circumstances  a  man 
can  feel  himself  more  jolly. 
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“  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Peter  Abbott  had  been  askeil  to 
dine  let>-a-lele  with  Lonl  Cainellord,  and,  as  is  very  un¬ 
fortunately  too  often  the  ease,  the  conversation  turned  on 
acts  of  gallantry.  What  it  was,  and  to  whom,  I  have  never 
had  it  explained;  but  Mr.  Peter  Abbott,  who,  1  Ijelieve, 
was  generally  a  very  (juiet,  unwarlike  little  man,  as  much 
free  of  the  passion  of  the  age  for  duelling  as  any  peaceful 
citizen  could  be,  said  something,  of  the  purport  of  which  I 
1  believe  he  himself  was  not  fully  aware,  that  gave  his  noble 

(  entertainer  the  most  dire  offence. 

i  “  Lord  Cainellord  at  once  was  what  is  called  ‘  shut  up,’ 

‘  but  though  he  was  silent,  he  said  not  a  word  in  regard  to 

;  having  taken  any  offence;  but  after  cofl'ee  and  liipior  had 

!  been  serveil,  with  great  apparent  affability  he  otfered  to 

take  Mr.  Peter  Abbott  to  his  home  in  his  carriage.  Mr. 
Abbott  gladly  (accepted  this  offer,  and  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  lordship's  carriage  being  at  the  door,  the  host 
'  waved  him  in  and  followed.  The  coachman,  when  they 

were  in,  drove  off'  as  if  by  instinct,  no  orders  to  him  having 
been  heard;  and  after  a  time  Mr.  Peter  Abbott  began  to 
think  that  his  house  was  farther  from  liaker  Street  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  to  settle  the  point  he  freipiently  a«ked  his 
lordship  ‘  where  he  was  going  to  first  before  setting  him 
down  at  his  own  doorV’  A  short  as  well  as  an  evasive 
answer  was  all  he  received  in  reply  ;  but  when  they  had 
lost  sight  of  the  row  of  lamps,  and  had  driven  well  out  into 
surburban  or  rural  districts,  he  .again  reja-ated,  and  with 
more  emphasis,  the  question  of ‘where  they  were  driving 
to?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  I'll  tell  you  the  fact,  sir,’  answered  his  lord- 
ship;  ‘some  expressions  you  made  use  of  at  dinner-time 
conveyed  so  much  reflection  on  iny  chjiracter,  that  I  could 
not  let  them  pass  without  notice — I  have  therefore  here’ 
(producing  them  as  he  spoke)  ‘  a  couple  of  swords,  and  a 
brace  of  pistols  —  you  can  select  your  own  wea|>ons  ;  ’ 
when  at  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  and  they  were 
on  Acton  (Ireen. 

“  ‘  Now  then,  sir,  come  out,’  said  his  lordship,  taking  him 
by  the  arm  as  they  descended. 

“  This  not  being  in  the  least  agreeable  to  the  astonished 
puest  of  the  dinner-party,  on  seeing  a  light  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmhouse  window,  after  a  slight  struggle,  in  which  he 
freed  himself  from  the  unprepared  grasp  of  his  companion, 
who  had  no  idea  that  his  friend  could  have  any  objection 
to  such  a  mode  of  finishing  a  pleasant  evening,  he  made  a 
bolt,  and  ran  like  a  deer  for  the  light  in  the  house  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to  ;  his  lordship  chasing  him  and  calling  him 
to  come  hack,  for  all  the  cowards  that  ever  disgraced  the 
name  of  gentleman.  Rump  against  the  door,  to  the  inor¬ 
dinate  astonishment  of  the  rustics,  went  Peter  Abbott ; 
and  as  the  door  flew  o{)en,  in  on  his  nose  after  him  fell 
Lord  Camelford,  two  swords  under  an  arm,  and  a  jiistol- 
case  in  hand.  Up  jumped  his  lordship,  and  with  the  un¬ 
occupied  hand  he  seized  Mr.  Peter  Abbott.  But  Abbott 
clung  to  the  chimney-piece,  tables,  and  chairs,  and  resisted 
with  every  tenacity  of  purpose,  till  the  farmer  and  his  sons 
interfered,  and  saved  the  victim,  while  they  —  no  easy 
task  I  —  induced  Lord  Camelford  to  retire. 

“  The  next  day  the  transaction  got  bruited  abroad,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Abbott  having  consulted  with  his  friends,  the 
necessary  information  was  laid,  and  they  sent  Townsend, 
the  Bow  Street  runner,  off  with  a  warrant  for  Lord  Camel- 
ford’s  immediate  apprehension  ;  and  he  was  brought  from 
his  house  in  Baker  Street  before  the  ‘  Justice,’ Mr.  Ford, 
for  a  private  examination.  Lord  Camelford  had  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  bail ;  but  at  last  Lord  Va'entia, 
and  a  captain  of  the  navy,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember, 
became  his  securities:  these  two  sureties  were  bound  over 
in  £2,00u  each,  and  Lord  Camelford  himself  in  £4,000,  to 
answer  for  the  assault. 

“  Now,  a.x  Lord  Camelford  had  shot  a  Lieutenant  Peter¬ 
son  in  the  West  Indies  for  mutiny,  in  which  act  a  court- 
martial  at  Martinique,  which  he  had  demanded  of  Captain 
Mitford,  had  justified  him,  and  as  Mitford  had  at  the  time 
of  the  court-martial  written  to  the  admiral  of  the  station, 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  misunderstanding  between 
Lord  Camelford  and  this  Mr.  Peterson  originated  in  a 
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good  deal  of  ill-blood  between  them,  Lonl  Cainelf^ 
treasured  up  a  ca.iu.«  belli  against  the  captain  ;  and  on  hi* 
return  to  England,  Lord  Camelford  sent  him  a  challenge. 
Captain  Mitford  declined  to  accept  the  cliallenje.  on  the 
score  of  duty ;  so  when  Lord  Camelford  met  him  in 
Bond  Street  he  hissed  him,  and  called  him  a  coward  ;  and 
then  Ca|)tain  Mitford  applied  for  a  criminal  information 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  which  was 
granted.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Camelford’s 
death  in  a  duel,  sooner  or  later,  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.” 

From  a  chapter  entitled  “Governor  Wall  (Governor 
and  Command.int),  Lord  Camelford,  and  (iovenior  Eyre 
contrasted,”  we  transcribe  our  final  extract  from  a  Ixiok 
which,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  wi.sh  to  live  long  enoierh 
to  consider  “sublime.”  We  do  not  wish  to  take  our 
readers  at  a  disadvantage,  and  force  them  meanly  into  ihe 
adoption  of  the  alternative  epithet;  and  we  are  camlid 
enough  to  await  their  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the 
‘•Anecdotes  of  the  Upjier  Ten  Thousand  ”  until  they  have 
become  acipiainted,  or  have  renewed  their  acijuaintance 
with  it  at  first  hand. 

“  A  governor  must,  from  his  position,  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  ‘  Ujiper  Ten  Thousand  ;  ’  and  therefore  as  fair 
game  for  every  man  of  lower  grade,  every  ileniagogue  like 
I  Mr.  Bright,  no  matter  how,  to  run  at  and  to  endeavor  to 
destroy.  In  the  course  of  conversation  in  the  Committee 
room,  on  the  Game  l.,aw8,  after  we  had  dissolved  for  the 
day,  and  Mr.  Bright  and  myself  were  left  alone ;  in  an¬ 
swer  to  some  remark  of  mine  he  said,  that  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  he  did  not  know  what  animal  courage  was ;  that  he 
had  no  personal  courage  of  that  kind  ;  and  didn’t  wish  to 
have,  flly  reply  to  this  was,  that  then  he  must  be  sinuu- 
larly  deficient  in  two  things,  of  which  most  men  were 
jiroud.  If,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  he  had  no 
animal  courage,  I  knew  very  well  that  he  had  none  that 
was  moral;  and  wished  him  joy  of  his  situation.  This 
was  on  the  same  day  that  he  told  me,  ‘  that  when  1  became 
a  legislator  there  was  a  good  gamekeeper  spoilt.’  ” 

Our  task  has  been  to  speak  not  of  the  Honorable 
Grantley  Berkeley’s  character,  but  of  his  book ;  and  of 
Mr.  Bright’s  opinion  of  him  jiersonally,  we  have  no  remark 
to  make  fur.'her  than  that  recent  and  passing  events  have 
demonstrated  the  expediency  of  being  or.  that  gentleman’s 
side.  We  leave  his  dixit  an  open  and  debatable  ques¬ 
tion. 

‘‘  Recollections  of  Society  in  France  and  England,”  2 
vols.  4to,  187*2,  by  Lady  Clementina  Davies,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Perth  and  Melfort,  may  lie  taken  in  evidence  that 
the  old  Jacobite  sentiment  has  not  died  out  of  the  more 
venerable  of  the  present  representatives  of  the  house  of 
Drummonil.  The  “  Recollections  ”  are  of  the  most  gos- 
sippy  and  desultory  description ;  and  a  profane  critical 
contetnporary  has  even  gone  the  length  of  saying  that  “  It 
does  not  much  matter  at  which  end  you  begin.  The 
chapters  may  be  taken,  as  Lord  Duberly  said,  ‘  proiniscu- 
I  ously,’  or  even  read  in  backward  rotation,  and  the  n-ader 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Some  of  the  stories  are,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  and  might  lie  well 
spared.  Lady  Clementina  is  best  where  she  narrates  her 
own  experiences  ;  least  interesting  when  she  repeats  tales 
uiHjn  hearsay.  Altogether,  however,  we  are  treated  to  a 
I  liberal  measure  of  anecdote  referring  to  the  French  court 
before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
dates  from  the  last  century,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Courts,  individuals,  nobs  and  snobs,  are  mingled  together; 
and  we  shall,  jierhaps,  be  rendering  much  service  to  these 
volumes  if  we  remark  that  they  are  now  and  anon  flavored 
by  some  very  pretty  scandal.”  Two  or  three  extracts 
from  the  volumes  thus  characterized  may  serve  to  amuse 
our  readers,  and  to  bring  to  a  termination  this  “  Raid 
amongst  Recent  Gossips.”  The  first  passage  we  quote  is 
autobiographical,  and  refers  to  the  passion  which  the 
youthful  Lady  Clementina  —  who  was  married,  fifty  years 
ago,  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chance^ 
—  cherished  for  the  object  of  an  earlier  engagement,  in 
1814,  with  Count  Maurice  de  la  Fare  :  “  At  one  time  I 
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iras  almost  daily  in  his  company,  and  yet  our  love-making, 
if  so  it  could  be  called,  was  of  the  most  restricted  charac¬ 
ter  possible;  for  my  mother,  being  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
still  clinging  to  her  ancien  regime  notions  of  ethjuette, 
would  have  been  shocked  at  any  young  lady  speaking  to, 
or  seeing,  her  betrothed  husband  except  in  the  presence  of 
t  third  party.  Impediments  respecting  matters  of  prop¬ 
erty  caused  the  marriage  to  be  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  my  engagement  lasted  for  years  (until  the 
year  Ittl'J),  and  yet  all  this  time,  as  liefore  said,  we  might 
have  been  perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  ingenious  device  of  Count  Maurice.  Though  not 
allowed  to  converse,  we  were  permitted  to  sing;  and  some¬ 
times  he  would  bring  a  new  song  for  me  to  try,  the  printed 
lines  of  whi'  h  were  interlined  in  pencil  with  what  he  had 
to  say.  This  song  he  would  afterwards  take  away,  but  not 
until  I  had  reail  the  words  he  had  written.  My  father  was, 
1  think,  inclined  to  be  more  indulgent  than  iny  mother  in 
this  affair;  he  would  frequently  take  me  to  the  theatre  at 
Versailles  with  him,  and  there  Count  Maurice  used  to  join 
ns,  until  at  last  the  fact  of  his  doing  so  became  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  almost  every  evening  he  occupied  a 
place  in  our  box.  This  practice,  however,  by  no  means 
tended  to  his  military  advancement,  for  it  was  during  this 
period  that  his  captain  in  the  Garde  du  Corps,  to  whom  I 
W  never  spoken,  but  whom  I  saw  freipiently  at  the 
theatre  in  a  box  that  commanded  a  view  of  our  own,  sent 
the  Abbe  de  Barjenton  to  my  father  with  a  proposal  for 
my  hand.  This  proposal  was  of  course  declined  on  the 
plea  of  niy  previous  engagement.  The  captain  at  once 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  count  was  my  fiance, 
and  from  that  time  forth  the  latter  was  placed  under  arrest 
for  every  trifle,  especially  when  it  was  suspected  by  his 
juperior  ollicer  that  there  was  any  chance  of  his  meeting 
us  at  the  theatre.  Count  Maurice  de  la  Fare  was  very 
handsome,  and  I  believe  that  he  was  as  sincerely  attached 
to  me  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  to  one  of  whom,  in 
truth,  though  he  sometimes  saw  so  much,  he  knew  so  little. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  circumstances,  involving  family  consid¬ 
erations  of  property,  over  which  we  neitht-r  of  us  had  any 
control,  prevented  our  marriage.  It  was,  therefore,  per¬ 
haps  fortunate  for  both  of  us  that  the  strictness  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  which  so  encompassed  us  that  neither  of  us 
thought  of  breaking  away  from  them,  had  precluded  the 
possibility  of  our  discovering  a  fund  of  sympathy  and  sen¬ 
timent  for  ourselves,  and  being  maile  wretched  by  the  fact 
of  our  long  and  ultimately  frustrated  engagement.” 

In  making  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  given  place 
to  the  love  affairs  of  the  author  of  “  Recollections.”  We 
po  back  in  the  order  of  time  to  mention  a  last  century 
joke  in  a  city  of  which  the  world  has  lately  heard  some¬ 
thing. 

“  The  regiment  of  Bassigny  was  at  that  time  (about  1774) 
quartered  at  Metz.  Many  practical  jokes  were  played  by 
the  officers  there,  not  only  on  the  inhabitants,  but  on  each 
other.  For  example:  All  the  young  officers  on  their 
arrival  there  determined  to  astonish  the  people  of  the  town, 
bjr  pretending  to  bring  the  last  Paris  fashion,  and  wore 
large  scarlet  plumes  in  their  hats  when  they  were  not  in 
uniform.  To  their  great  amusement,  they  found  that  all 
the  young  men  of  the  place  mounted  scarlet  plumes  as  like 
theirs  as  possible ;  of  course,  after  that,  the  officers  never 
wore  them  again,  and  the  young  men  soon  perceived  that 
it  was  only  a  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon 
them.” 

Lady  Clementina  accompanied  her  family  in  a  visit 
which  they  paid  to  this  country,  and  from  the  sketches  and 
anecdotes  which  she  retails  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
weiety  in  Edinburgh  and  London  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  we  cull  the  following  racy  yet  pathetic 
example :  — 

“  Anything  rather  than  ideal  was  the  mode  of  English 
ladies’  dress  m  those  days  (1814),  especially  when  it  was 
surmounted,  as  usual  then  on  grand  occasions  at  court,  by 
*hree  large  white  feathers  —  a  ‘  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume,’ 
--  which  rose  above  the  head  of  the  fair  wearer  to  the 
height  of  at  least  half  a  yard.  No  wonder  that  George 


III.,  beholding  these  plumes  waving  before  him  when  he 
opened  parliament  just  at  the  time  when  his  reason  be¬ 
gan  to  tolter,  addressed  himself  to  ‘  My  Lords  and  Pea¬ 
cocks  !  ’  ” 

“  The  following  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady,”  to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Athenaeum,  “of  whom  it  was  no  scandal  to  say 
that  she  was  better  known  than  trusted,  but,  nevertheless, 
very  much  regarded  by  her  friends.  She  was  the  lady 
who,  at  a  charity  sermon,  borrowed  a  sovereign  of  Sydney 
Smith,  which  she  ditl  not  put  into  the  plate,  but  into  her 
pocket ;  and  she  never  paid  it  back  to  the  lender.”  Of 
this  charitable  personage.  Lady  Clementina  Davies  writes : 
“  Lady"  Cork  was  a  most  remarkable  person,  very  little, 
and  at  the  time  I  now  mention  nearly  ninety  years  old. 
She  used  to  dress  entirely  in  white,  and  always  wore  a 
white  crape  cottage  bonnet,  and  a  wliite  satin  shawl, 
trimmed  with  the  finest  ]>oint  lace.  She  was  never  seen 
with  a  cap  ;  and  although  so  old,  her  complexion,  which 
was  really  white  and  pink,  not  put  on,  but  her  own  natural 
color,  was  most  beautiful.  At  dinner  she  never  drank  any¬ 
thing  but  barley-water.  She  ha<l  often  been  at  the  court 
of  France  during  the  reign  of  Marie  Antoinette,  anil  had 
freijuently  met  my  father  there.  She  said  she  h.ad  never 
forgotten  what  the  old  Princesse  de  Joinville  told  her,  that 
la  proprete  was  the  beauty  of  old  age,  and  therelbre  always 
wore  white.  She  used  to  give  great  routs  ;  and  as  people 
met  everybody  there,  her  rooms  were  always  well  filled. 
This  little  old  lady  either  had  a  dinner-party,  a  rout,  or 
else  went  out,  every  night  of  her  life.  On  one  occasion, 
when  we  wont  to  a  large  dinner-party  at  her  house,  she 
said  to  my  husband,  ‘  Don’t  be  jealous,  I  have  invited  a 
very  old  friend  of  your  wife;  and  when  I  told  him  1  should 
invite  her,  he  was  perfectly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  her  again  after  so  many  years.  Now,’  she  said, 
turning  to  me,  ‘  do  you  know  who  it  is  V  ’  And  to  my  hus¬ 
band  she  added,  ‘  lie  was  a  great  admirer  of  hers  when 
very  young.’  I  was  trying  to  guess  who  it  could  be,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  and  Lady  Cork  seemed  very  much 
annoyed  and  surprised  that  some  person  she  expected  had 
not  come.  VV’e  all  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  note  was  brought  to  her.  After  reading  it,  she  laughed, 
and  sent  it  round  to  me.  It  was  as  follows  :  ‘  My  dear 

Lady  Cork,  —  I  cannot  express  my  regret  that  it  is  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  dine  with  you.  And  you  will  pity  me 
when  you  hear  that  I  am  in  bed.  A  blackguard  creditor 
has  had  everything  I  possess  taken  from  me.  The  only 
thing  he  has  left  me  is  a  cast  of  one  of  Vestris’s  legs.  I 
must  remain  in  bed  till  my  lawyer  comes,  as  I  have  not  a 
coat  to  put  on.  This  is  the  reason,  dear  Lady  Cork,  I  can¬ 
not  dine  with  you.’  We  laughed  very  much,  and  as  every¬ 
body  wished  to  know  the  joke.  Lady  Cork  told  them,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Lord  Fife’s  failure  to  keep 
his  ap|)oi(itment  made  the  dinner  much  more  lively  than 
if  he  had  come.” 


A  FEW  PET  FERNS. 

For  one  great  garden,  there  are  a  good  many  little  ones; 
and  for  one  garden  with  numerous  greenhouses,  there  are 
numbers  of  gardens  wiih  none  at  all.  Having  no  green¬ 
house,  must  an  amateur  therefore  altogether  renounce  the 
culture  of  plants  which  require  more  or  less  of  shelter  and 
peculiar  treatment  ?  By  no  means,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
so.  Even  if  nompelled  to  live  in  a  stall  which  served  us 
for  garden,  and  greenhouse,  and  all,  we  may  cut  our  gar¬ 
ment  according  to  our  cloth,  that  is,  may  suit  our  plants  to 
our  available  accommodation.  Is  not  the  Solanum  Pseudo- 
Capsicum  also  called  Granger  des  Savetiers,  or  the  Cob¬ 
blers’  Orange-tree?  Certainly,  I  should  like  to  have 
orchids,  palms,  and  tree-ferns  — just  as  I  should  like  ten 
thousand  a  year.  Not  having  that,  and  consequently  not 
being  called  upon  to  choose  between  conflicting  systems  of 
Hues  and  boilers,  I  contrive  somehow  to  raise  without  them 
a  few  choice  things,  both  green  and  gay. 

One  day,  the  postman  delivers  a  small  parcel  from  Brit¬ 
tany,  which  contains  a  little  square  green  turf  cut  out  of 
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the  liviiif;  sod  on  that  weather-beaten  coast.  Inspecting 
the  turf,  I  find  its  surface  mainly  composed  of  miniature 
laurel-leaves,  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  Great  jubilation. 
The  very  thing  I  want  I  I  have  here  the  smallest  fern 
that  has  hitherto  turned  up,  Ophioglossum  lusitanicum,  the 
Dwarf  or  Portuguese  Adder’s  Tongue ;  which  is  no  more 
confined  to  Portugal  than  the  Tunbridge  Film  Fern, 
Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense,  is  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 

A  smaller,  O.  minimum,  is  reported  from  New  Zealand ; 
but  we  may  safely  consider  it  as  merely  a  dwarf  race  of  a 
species  naturally  diminutive — as  the  Shetland  pony  of 
the  Adder’s  Tongues. 

An  earthen  pan,  made  of  flower-pot  clay,  two  and  a  , 
half  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  is  the  | 
parterre  in  whicn  my  specimen  is  planted,  surrounding  it  j 
with  congenial  earth,  and  leaving  the  turf  intact  and  entire.  | 
The  friend  who  found  and  sends  it,  writes,  “  February  20, 

I  dug  tha  Ophioglossum  with  my  knife  out  of  a  turfy  heath, 
as  you  may  see,  and  send  it  in  the  state  1  found  it.  You 
must  take  good  care  not  to  disturb,  it,  but  to  leave  it  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is,  giving  the  usual  cultural  attentions  and 
planting  it  in  heath-mould  if  you  can  get  it.  In  a  fort¬ 
night  or  a  month  it  will  disappear.  But  don’t  be  alarmed ; 
in  October  it  will  come  up  again,  and  produce  its  fruit  — 
the  little  mock  adder’s  tongues  which  give  the  plant  its 
name — in  November  or  December.  Tou  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  keep  it  alive  for  two  or  three  years.  When  you 
lose  it  I  will  send  you  more.  During  summer,  the  Ophio¬ 
glossum  will  be  replaced  by  a  darling  little  plant,  Tri- 
chonema  columna,  whose  linear  leaves  have  already 
sprouted  from  the  turf.” 

The  Dwarf  Adder’s  Tongue  is  a  British  subject,  solely 
through  its  certificate  of  birth  in  Guernsey.  It  probably 
might  be  found  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in  Ireland,  if 
botanists  would  but  time  their  trips  between  the  months  of 
October  and  March.  This  and  the  Common  Adder’s 
Tongue  display  the  peculiarity  of  having  their  young  frond 
folded  straight,  or  doubled  in  two,  instead  of  being  rolled 
round  like  a  bishop’s  crosier,  as  in  other  ferns. 

In  Brittany,  this  pigmy  grows  sometimes  on  the  stony 
seaside  hillocks  which  are  formed  at  the  base  of  schistous 
clififs,  mixed  up  with  grasses,  the  vernal  squill,  and  Ixia 
bulbicodium ;  sometimes  on  sandy  heaths,  where  it  often 
attains  the  enormous  dimensions  of  four  inches  high.  These 
hillocks  are  dry  in  summer  (when  the  plant  disappears  to 
take  its  repose)  ;  but  in  winter,  incessant  rain,  or  nearly  so, 
must  render  those  slopes  exceedingly  wet.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  presume  that  abundant  moisture  will  help  it  to  prosper 
in  captivity.  But  some  of  these  little  fellows  are  better 
tempered  than  we  expect,  and  put  up  with  occasional  neg¬ 
lect  without  resenting  it  by  committing  suicide. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  stand  frost,  which  infallibly  kills 
it.  This  year,  from  some  unknown  cause,  it  has  not  been 
liberal  with  its  fructification ;  but  being  a  perennial,  we 
hope  it  will  make  up  for  it  this  time  twelvemonth.  Its 
Breton  associate,  a  charming  little  Irid,  the  aforesaid  Tri- 
chonema  columna,  is  one  of  the  daintiest  spring  plants  pos¬ 
sible —  not  a  slow  thing;  never  forcing  itself  upon  your 
notice,  either  by  its  own  pretentiousness  or  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  an  exhibiting  gardener.  Like  Eve,  it  is  one 
of  those  modest  beauties 

That  would  be  woed,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but,  retired. 

The  more  desirable. 

Nor  does  it  gratify  the  eyesight  only.  The  Breton  chil¬ 
dren  seek  it  out  through  a  less  ideal  and  more  childish  mo¬ 
tive.  They  eat  its  bulbs,  which  are  by  no  means  bad. 

Amongst  these  wild  gatherings  from  the  cliflT  and  the 
rock,  there  will  often  spring  up  plants  with  a  historical,  al¬ 
most  a  romantic  interest.  What  boy  who  has  revelled  in 
the  perusal  of  Cook’s  voyages  does  not  remember  Scurvy- 

i'rass  ‘t  Amidst  collected  ferns  a  true  scurvy -grass,  Coch- 
earia,  has  sprouted  with  me  from  unsuspected  seed,  and  I 
fondly  watch  the  development  of  its  peltate  leaves,  “  round 
M  my  shield.”  The  substitute  for  scurvy-grass  which  Cook 
employed,  at  Forster’s  recommendation,  to  cure  his  scorbu- 
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tic  sailors,  was  probably  Lepidium  piscidium,  a  native  of 
madreporic  islands.  Another  Lepidium,  L.  oleraceum 
grows  on  the  sands  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  replaces  the 
water-cress.  Cook’s  plant,  with  little  doubt,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  same  genus.  Our  common  garden-cress  is 
;  also  a  Lepidium,  and  we  may  remember  that  Sir  Edward 
!  Parry,  during  his  Arctic  explorations,  grew  it  on  the  Hues  of 
I  his  cabin,  as  one  of  the  best  specifics  for  his  invalid  sailors 
—  probably  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  horticulture 
has  ever  been  practised. 

I  If  any  apology  were  needed  for  the  mention  of  these 
homely  and  unpretending  herbs,  I  would  simply  quote  Sir 
‘  Thomas  Moore :  “  For  me,  there  is  manie  a  plant  I  enter- 
tayn  in  my  garden  and  paddock  which  the  fastidious  would 
cast  forthe.  I  like  to  teache  my  children  the  uses  of  com¬ 
mon  things  —  to  know,  for  instance,  the  uses  of  the  flowers 
and  weeds  that  grow  in  our  fields  and  hedges.  Manie  a 
poor  knave’s  pottage  woulde  be  improved,  if  he  were 
skilled  in  the  properties  of  the  Burdock  and  Purple  Or¬ 
chis.  The  roots  of  wild  Succory  and  Water  Arrow-head 
mighte  agreeablie  change  his  Lenten  diet,  and  Glass-wort 
ailbrd  him  a  pickle  for  his  mouthful  of  salt-meat.  Then, 
there  are  Cresses  and  Wood-sorrel  to  his  breakfast,  and 
Salep  for  his  hot  evening  mess.  Howbeit,  I  am  a  school¬ 
boy  prating  in  presence  of  his  master,  for  here  is  John 
Clement  at  my  elbow,  who  is  the  best  botanist  and  herbal¬ 
ist  of  us  all.” 

One  desideratum,  namely  Eriscaulon  septangulare,  has 
not  in  this  way  played  jack-in-the-box,  starting  up  when 
least  expected,  and  I  begin  to  fear  never  will.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  I  am  no  poorer  than  not  a  few 
grand  Botanic  Gardens.  Once  upon  a  time  it  grew  at  Kil- 
lamey,  but  the  assiduities  of  collectors  may  have  extermi¬ 
nated  it.  Why  they  should  so  ruthlessly  have  hunted  it 
down  is  incomprehensible,  unless  for  its  rarity.  It  is  a 
poor,  puny,  paltry-looking  plant,  to  which  few  amateurs 
would  give  garden  or  house  room.  Its  interest  is  purely 
botanical ;  because  it  represents,  all  by  itself,  without  a 
single  near  relation,  a  family  which  is  numerous  and  abun¬ 
dant  in  America,  and  especially  in  Australia.  One  would 
like  to  see,  in  a  living  state,  a  little  bit  of  a  plant,  which, 
even  in  a  dried  and  mummified  condition,  has  its  v.alue 
as  an  aid  to  reflection.  Why  should  it  linger  here,  like 
the  last  rose  of  summer,  quite  alone,  while  ml  the  rest  of 
its  botanical  companions  are  long  since  emigrated  and 
gone  V 

Who  does  not  admire  the  forced  Moss-rose,  potted  in 
autumn,  kept  snug  all  winter,  and  warmed  into  flowering 
in  April  or  May  V  How  delicately  tender  the  green  of  its 
leaves  1  How  sweet  the  odor,  how  perfect  the  form  of  its 
expanding  bloom  !  There  has  been  no  worm  i’  the  bud 
(unless  with  the  gardener’s  connivance  and  complicity)  to 
feed  on  its  damask  cheek.  Its  very  thorns  tempt  you  to 
be  pricked  by  them. 

'There  are  ferns,  as  hardy  out-doors  as  the  moss-rose, 
which  well  repay  a  similar  sheltered  and  stimulant  treat¬ 
ment.  Take  one,  a  North  American  stranger,  Onoclea 
sensibilis,  arrived  in  1699,  —  long  enough  to  make  itself  at 
home.  —  and  its  beauty  will  induce  you  to  experiment  with 
more.  Naturally  forward  and  precocious,  it  willingly  yields 
to  your  kind  persuasion.  The  form  of  its  fronds  is  strange 
and  original ;  their  hue  is  at  the  same  time  bright  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  the  veins  are  traced  by  a  shining  satin  thread, 
which  is  sadly  dimmed  by  exposure  to  weather.  These 
charming  fronds  are  deciduous ;  and,  like  the  wise  and 
wealthy  man,  rising  early,  they  retire  early  to  rest.  But 
when  the  plant  has  completed  its  decorative  duties  in¬ 
doors,  you  can  turn  it  out  (in  the  shade)  in  the  open 
ground,  and  it  will  be  the  better  rather  than  the  worse  for 
the  change.  What  may  sound  strange,  it  is  a  roving  plant, 
not  making  a  perennial,  stationary  crown  (like  the  Male 
Fern  and  so  many  others),  but  constantly  creeping  about 
and  shifting  its  place,  sometimes  appetiring  where  you  least 
exi^ct  it. 

Supposing  it  to  advance  three  inches  a  year.^how  many 
years  would  it  take  to  get  from  America  to  Europe,  if  it 
could  find  a  Northeast  passage?  ” 
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There  was  a  capital  leader  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
of  January  the  25th,  about  the  roots  of  plants  liking  “to 
feel  the  pot.”  The  horticulturist  is  generally  satisfied  as 
to  the  future  of  a  plant  —  or  at  least  for  some  time  to  come 
—  when  assured  tnat  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  If  this  should  be  the  case  with  any  “  miffy  ”  or 
troublesome  grower,  the  countenance  of  the  cultivator 
gives  unmistakable  proof  of  the  value  he  attaches  to  such  a 
wndition.  The  Onoclea’s  propensity  to  feeling  the  pot 
amounts  to  a  passion  ;  it  lays  hold  of  it,  hugs  it,  overlaps 
it,  as  if  it  feare<l  the  pot  should  escape  from  its  embrace. 
I)or  is  it  alone  in  this  curious  habit ;  the  Ilaresfoot  and 
Maidenhair  ferns  do  the  same.  Why  the  Onoclea  should 
be  called  sensibilis,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Inquiring  once  of 
a  high  authority,  the  high  authority  not  daring  to  confess, 

“  We  do  not  know,”  replied  that  its  fronds,  when  cut,  with¬ 
ered  with  sensitive  rapidity.  I  am  unable,  however,  after 
growing  it  several  years,  to  discover  that  it  is  at  all  more 
aensitive,  in  that  or  any  other  respect,  than  other  members 
of  its  order. 

Struthiopteris  Germanica  makes  quite  a  grand  plant, 
either  for  the  pot  or  the  open  ground.  Its  title  means  the 
German  Ostrich-plume  F«-rn,  because  its  fronds,  in  their 
development,  take  the  form  of  such  plumes  in  different  de¬ 
grees  of  drooping  and  erectness;  only,  instead  of  compos¬ 
ing  a  flat  bunch  or  bouquet,  like  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
trailitional  feathers,  they  make,  when  completely  opened, 
an  elegant  green  vase,  of  imposing  dimensions  in  old-estab¬ 
lished  plants,  and  exceedingly  pretty  in  even  quite  young 
ones.  These  are  the  sterile  fronds  ;  that  is,  those  which 
bear  no  spores.  Later  in  the  season,  the  fertile  or  spore¬ 
bearing,  stiff,  stalky  fronds  start  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
vase,  soon  after  which  the  others  lo5e  their  freshness  and 
begin  to  decay,  the  plant  being  strictly  deciduous. 

The  Struthiopteris  may  be  highly  recommended  to  all 
who  have  not  yet  made  its  acquaintance.  It  is  a  perennial 
of  the  easiest  culture,  requiring  only  sufficient  pot-room, 
regular  watering,  and  shade.  It  does  not  itself  wander 
about,  like  the  Onoclea ;  but  it  sends  forth  its  progeny  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  at  the  extremities  of  tough  underground 
roots  or  suckers,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  re¬ 
gardless,  in  pure  wantonness  and  deflance,  of  whatever  it 
may  meet  in  its  way.  Sometimes  it  will  direct  its  course 
^ht  through  a  tuft  of  another  species  of  fern.  In  a  pot,  in 
its  struggles  to  get  away,  it  will  throw  out  the  earth,  like  a 
mole,  in  early  spring.  The  less  the  mother  plant  wastes 
her  strength  in  this  curious  production  of  runners  year 
after  year,  the  more  stately  and  magnificent  she  becomes. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  her  doing  so,  if  she  has  taken 
to  the  habit.  Advance  two  feet  per  annum,  in  how  many 
centuries,  or  geological  epochs,  will  the  German  Ostrich- 
plume  Fern,  starting  from  Berlin,  accomplish  its  invasion 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ? 

Stru-thi-op-te-ris  Germanica  1  Lovers  of  graceful  form, 
please  copy.  Hard  names  are  to  be  avoided  when  it  is 
possible ;  when  it  is  not,  we  must  make  a  virtue  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  train  our  mouths  to  pronounce  the  polysyllables 
as  smoothly  as  teeth  and  tongue  will  permit.  But  is  stru¬ 
thiopteris  more  difficult  than  chrysanthemum,  which  has 
long  since  been  a  household  word?  For  those  who  know 
Greek,  the  latter  is  a  golden  flower;  for  those  who  do  not, 
also  a  white,  crimson,  or  pink  one ;  but  no  one  forgets  chry¬ 
santhemum,  even  if  he  curtails  it  into  zanthiim.  Besides, 
allowance  may  be  claimed  for  domestic  Latin  and  Greek, 
when  we  see  advertised,  in  staring  capitals,  such  things  as 
a  new  Campanula  Medium — not  the  only  campanula  as¬ 
sailed  by  bad  language.  Invited  by  a  lady  to  go  and  see 
her  Pirramy  Doll  (although  still  youns,  she  was  past  her 
doll-hood),  I  obeyed,  to  have  my  curiosity  satisfied  by  a 
well-grown  plant  of  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Others  will 
talk  of  their  Japonicas,  as  if  the  only  japonicas  were  ca¬ 
mellias.  But  sour  critics  will  only  carp  at  this.  Let  him 
who  ever  wrote  dog-latin,  or  uttered  a  false  quantity,  find 
the  first  fault.  With  the  ever-increasing  hosts  of  plants,  it 
is  impossible  to  stick  to  the  vernacular.  Crack-jaw  names 
must  not  complain  if  they  suffer  in  return  an  occasional 
fracture. 


More  fashionable,  and  better  known  in  Wardian  cases 
on  drawing-room  tables,  is  the  Tunbridge  Film  Fern,  Hy- 
menophyllum  Tunbridgense.  I  keep  it  under  a  bell-glass 
(sold  for  covering  cheese),  looking  like  a  patch  of  green 
sea-weed  growing  in  air.  It  is,  in  reality,  an  amphibious 
plant ;  and  an  extra-moist  atmosphere  being  indispensable 
to  its  health,  that  of  living-rooms  is,  of  course,  too  dry. 
We  can  hence  understand  that  the  Tunbridge  Film  Fern 
is  certainly  a  difficult  plant  to  retain ;  but  the  difficulty, 
perhaps,  is  exaggerated.  When  it  is  apparently  dead,  we 
should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  complete  its  inter¬ 
ment.  Months  after  its  sup|>osed  decease,  if  kept  in  favor¬ 
able  conditions  (in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  under  a  bell- 
glass),  it  will  slyly  renew  its  filmy  fronds.  This  proves  a 
certain  tenacity  of  life  ;  for  in  Brittany,  where  it  luxuriates, 
it  is  accustomed  to  soils  and  sites  constantly  saturated  with 
ever-renewed,  not  stagnant,  moisture.  Its  fronds  frequently 
even  serve  as  conduits  to  the  water  which  drips  'down  the 
face  of  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  are  ferns  in  their  normal  and 
natural  state  ;  but  many  of  them  put  on  whimsical  dis¬ 
guises  under  which  their  best  friends  would  hardly  recog¬ 
nize  them.  The  change  is  often  magical.  Thus,  the 
Lady  Fern  transforms  herself  into  a  tuft  of  curled  pars¬ 
ley  (Atyrium  Filix  ftemina,  var.  crispum),  or  a  bunch  of 
green  feathers  (plumosum),  or  a  knotted  cat-o’-nine-tails 
(Frizelli®).  I  have  one  of  the  last,  which  now  and  then 
throws  off  the  mask  by  producing  true  Lady  Fern  fronds, 
partially  or  wholly.  All  these  merit  a  hearty  welcome  as 
pets. 

Under  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  the  older  they 
grow  the  more  beautiful  and  attractive  they  become.  'They 
are  ably  catalogued  by  Mr.  Robert  Sim,  of  Foot’s  Cray, 
Kent,  a  skilful  cultivator  of  their  tribe,  and  the  portraits  of 
the  most  remar'Kable  are  given  in  Moore’s  “  Nature-printed 
British  Ferns.” 

But  note :  the  varieties  described  in  such  catalogues 
are  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  proofs  of  the  TOwer  of  what 
art  can  do,  even  in  so  natural  a  family  as  Ferns.  Art,  I 
believe,  has  done  nothing  in  originating,  or,  as  the  French 
would  say,  creating,  those  vaiieties.  'Their  pretended 
origin  from  hybridization  may  be  regarded  at  least  as 
questionable.  They  have  been  found  wild  (many  of  them 
have  been  named  after  their  finder  —  Polystichum  angulare 
var.  Kitsoniae  was  found  at  'Torquay  by  Miss  Kitson,  in 
1856),  or  have  accidentally  and  unaccountably  appeared  in 
cultivated  ferneries.  All  that  art,  that  is,  horticultural 
skill,  has  done,  is  to  search  for,  nurse,  and  propagate  them, 
mostly  by  division  of  the  crown  or  the  rhizoma ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  not  a  few  of  them  come  true  to  their  variety 
(not  their  species)  from  spores,  proving  the  tendency  of 
organic  peculiarities  to  be  hereditarily  transmitted.  There 
are  nurserymen,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  are 
especially  successful  in  multiplying  fern  varieties  in  this 
way. 

And  they  are  an  important  item  in  horticultural  com¬ 
merce.  Striking  forms  are  so  much  the  fashion  and  so 
much  souglit  after,  that  the  discovery  of  any  new  and 
original  variation  from  the  specific  type  will  obtain  an 
offer  of  money  for  it,  or  —  which  is  the  same  —  of  plants 
in  exchange.  About  a  thousand  species  of  foreign  ferns 
are  grown  in  the  various  gardens  of  this  country.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  about  one  thinl  of  all  the  species 
known  to  botanists.  Now,  in  all  these  three  thousand 
species,  and  throughout  the  wide  world,  only  three  truly 
annual  ferns  are  known;  and  I  have  the  one  of  them  which 
claims  to  be  British,  by  territorial  rather  than  geographical 
right.  It  might  easily  however  become  naturalized  and 
obtain  a  settlement  in  the  course  of  time.  All  three  are 
curious  in  their  ways. 

One,  Ceratopteris  thalictroides,  besides  being  annual,  is 
also  the  only  individual  of  its  order  really  entitled  to  be 
called  a  water  fern.  Several  species,  as  Lastrea  thelypte- 
ris,  the  Female  Buckler  Fern,  and  Osmunda  regalia,  the 
Royal  or  Flowering  Fern,  though  natives  of  the  marsh,  will 
grow  and  even  flourish  in  places  that  may  be  called  dry. 
But  the  Ceratopteris,  widely  dispersed  throughout  the 
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tropics,  always  grows  in  wet,  often  flooded,  spots.  Its 
sterile,  viviparous  fronds  float  on  or  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  V^ictoria  tanks  at  Kew. 
But,  being  annual,  to  keep  it,  care  must  he  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  spores.  In  spring,  they  should  he  sown  in  a  shal¬ 
low  pan  of  loamy  soil  made  wet  like  mud,  and  kept  in  that 
state.  When  the  plants  are  of  suflicient  size,  the  pan  may 
either  be  filled  with  water,  or  be  plunged  in  a  tank  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  But  in  spite  of  its  attractive  singularity, 
the  hot-house  culture  required  to  make  it  prosper  prevents 
its  becoming  everybody’s  fern. 

The  other  two  annuals  are  Gymnogrammas.  One  of 
them,  G.  choerophylla,  also  a  hot-house  plant,  with  delicate 
fronds  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  grows  freely  enough. 
Its  spores  vegetate  abundantly,  often  as  a  hot-house  weed. 
The  other,  G.  leptophylla,  the  Small-leaved  Gymnogram, 
of  the  same  diminutive  stature  which  I  possess,  or  ought  to, 
—  for  at  this  moment  it  is  still  in  its  invisible  state,  —  is 
more  chary  of  its  presence.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  coaxed 
into  showing  itself,  when  the  proper  time  arrives  for  it  to 
appear. 

Had  Sir  Thomas  Browne  cultivated  this  pretty  little 
plant,  it  would  have  removed  some  of  his  botanical  doubts  ; 
“  Whether  all  plants  have  seed,  were  more  easily  deter¬ 
minable,  if  we  could  conclude  concerning  hartstongue,  fern, 
the  capillaries,  lunaria,  and  some  others.  But  whether 
those  little  dusty  particles,  upon  the  lower  side  of  the 
leaves,  be  seeds  and  seminal  parts  ;  or  rather,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  conceived,  excremental  separations ;  we  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  determine  by  any  germination  or  uni¬ 
vocal  production  from  them  when  they  nave  been  sowed  on 
purpose  ;  but  having  set  the  roots  of  hartstongue  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  a  year  or  two  after,  there  came  up  three  or  four  of  the 
same  plants,  about  two  yards  distance  from  the  first.  Thus 
much  we  observe,  that  they  seem  to  renew  yearly,  and 
come  not  fully  out  till  the  plant  be  in  its  vigor ;  and  by  the 
help  of  magnifying  glasses,  we  find  these  dusty  atoms  to 
be  round  at  first,  and  fully  representing  seeds,  out  of  which 
at  last  proceed  little  mites  almost  invisible ;  so  that  such 
as  are  old  stand  open,  as  being  emptied  of  some  bodies 
formerly  included ;  which,  though  discernible  in  harts¬ 
tongue,  is  more  notoriously  discoverable  in  some  difler- 
ences  of  brake  or  fern.” 

'lliere  is  no  way  to  propagate  this  fern  except  by  seed. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  excurator  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Gardens, 
advises  that  when  its  fronds  decay  in  autumn,  the  pot 
should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  put  in  a  dry 
place  until  the  proper  season  arrives  in  spring,  when  the 
application  of  moisture  will  cause  the  latent  spores  to 
vegetate.  The  annual  Gymnogramma  (sometimes  called 
Grammitis)  ordinarily  makes  its  appearance  in  early 
spring.  It  likes  a  shady  spot,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
warm  aspect,  then  succeeding  with  very  little  care  and  be¬ 
coming  almost  a  weed  in  congenial  situations.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  British,  because  it  thrives  in  Jersey,  where  any 
light  sandy  soil  seems  to  suit  it.  Mr.  Ward  presented 
Mr.  Moore  with  a  portion  richly  furnished  with  spores. 
Scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  flower-pot  filled  with  sandy 
loam,  this  earth  yielded  an  abundant  crop  of  plants. 

But  the  earth  in  which  any  favorite  ferns  have  grown, 
or  which  has  accompanied  them  ,when  received,  should 
always  be  scrupulously  preserved ;  because  there  are 
always  hopes  that  it  will  produce  fresh  plants.  The  spores 
of  ferns  often  take  several  years  to  germinate,  and  we 
should  never  despair  of  their  showing  themselves,  if  we 
only  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  doing  so. 

The  fact  is  a  valuable  hint  for  Mr.  Cook’s  next  party 
round  the  world.  Set  foot  on  any  little-trodden  land,  grasp 
a  single  handful  of  earth,  and  you  know  not  what  you  may 
bring  away  with  you  —  a  rough  diamond,  a  fossil  bone  of 
an  early  progenitor,  proofs  of  inexhaustible  alluvial  fer¬ 
tility,  specks  of  gold  suggestive  of  nuggets  close  by,  traces 
of  coal-flelds  to  enrich  future  colonies,  or  unseen  spores  of 
some  beautiful  fern  which,  after  lining  the  pocket  of  the 
lucky  nurseryman  in  whose  establishment  it  “originates,” 
descends  in  price  till  it  is  obtainable  by  humble  admirers 
like  the  present  writer. 


TROUBLED  TIMES  IN  SPAIN. 

JN  TWO  PARTS. —  PART  I. 

“  Thorp  !  I  say  —  Don  Robert  —  you  are  wanted.  I’ve 
had  a  scamper  to  catch  you  1  ”  and  the  speaker,  a  fair¬ 
haired  English  boy,  flushed  and  breathless  with  running 
stood  gasping  in  the  midst  of  the  shady  Alameda,  wliife 
grave  Spaniards,  and  dark-eyed  donas  in  the  national  veil 
and  mantilla,  glanced  at  us  with  a  lazy  wonder  as  they 
slowly  promenaded  past  us.  Young  Vaughan,  a  newly, 
arrived  junior  in  our  counting-house,  —  from  hal)it.  1  make 
use  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  although  at  that  time  1  was 
but  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  Stanbury  and  Kintr  of 
Madrid  and  Crutched  Friars,  as  Vaughan  himself  was, — 
told  me  in  broken  words  how  “  the  house  ”  tlesired  my 
immediate  attendance  in  the  partners’  oflice :  how  the 
delayed  French  mail,  which  every  one  had  for  that  day 
given  up,  had  brought  with  it  a  letter  marked  with  so 
urgent  an  appeal  for  extra  haste  in  delivery,  that  the  porter 
had  conveyed  it  straight  to  the  private  residence  of  our 
principal,  and  hence  this  unexpected  summons  to  myself. 

Such  a  call  as  this,  out  of  business  hours,  was  very  un¬ 
usual,  and,  as  I  walked  briskly  beside  the  messenger  down 
the  long  stretch  of  the  white  Alameda,  where  the  leafy 
plane-trees  screened  the  saunterers  from  the  slanting  beams 
of  the  summer  sun,  and  where  the  fountains  prattled  pleas¬ 
antly  as  their  spray  rose  glistening  above  the  flower-girdled 
marble  of  the  b.isins  where  shoals  of  gold-fish  led  their 
tranquil  life,  I  puzzled  my  brains  to  guess  what  it  might 
portend.  We  were  an  old-fashioned,  steady-going  house 
of  business,  long  established,  and  as  methodical,  generally 
speaking,  as  the  tides.  We  had  plenty  to  do,  but  it  was 
done  without  unseemly  hurry  or  feverish  anxiety.  Stan¬ 
bury  and  King  were  good  paymasters,  considerate  em¬ 
ployers,  but  martinets  in  discipline.  To  have  occupied  a 
stool  in  their  office,  and  to  have  left  it  with  the  good  word 
and  good-will  of  the  heads  of  the  house,  was  a  strong 
recommendation  to  any  young  fellow  seeking  a  snug  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  city.  I,  Robert  Thorp,  was  then  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  1  had  been  for  nine  years  in  the  service  of 
the  firm,  and  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged  cashier, 
their  chief  clerk,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  salary. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  good-nature  of  my  companions, 
some  of  whom  were  my  seniors  in  point  of  standing,  that 
they  should  have  acquiesced  so  cheerfully  in  the  promotion 
that  I  had  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain.  There  are  few 
things  which,  ordinarily  speaking,  are  so  much  resented  by 
soldiers  or  civilians  as  having  those  younger  than  them¬ 
selves  “  put  over  their  heads,”  as  the  phrase  is.  Rut  it 
had  ever  been  a  maxim  in  the  traditions  of  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  house,  that  mere  length  of  service  conferred  no 
claim  to  a  vacancy.  Stanbury  and  King  never  tbrsook,  in 
age  or  sickness,  those  who  had  done  their  duty  faithtully. 
But  1  have  heard  old  Mr.  Stanbury  himself  observe,  more 
than  once,  that  it  was  “one  thing  to  give  a  pension,  and 
another  to  fossilize  a  counting-house  by  giving  a  vested 
interest  to  the  oldest  l)ook-keeper.”  My  own  particular 
claims  to  the  quick  rise  in  station  which  had  befallen  me, 
were  not,  to  my  own  mind,  quite  clear.  I  had,  however, 
been  twice  despatched  to  South  America  to  transact  allairs 
of  importance,  and  had  been  fortunate  in  gaining  the 
approval  of  my  employers.  Perhaps,  too,  my  natural 
aptitude  for  languages  stood  me  in  good  stead.  In  Sjianish 
I  was  indeed  exceptionally  fluent,  and  hence  my  oflice 
nickname  of  “  Don  Robert,”  for  we  all,  Spaniards  and  Eng¬ 
lish  alike,  were  on  terms  of  friendly  and  familiar  equality 
when  off  duty. 

I  found  the  partners  impatiently  awaiting  me,  —  both  of 
them  were  in  evening  dress,  and,  indeed,  as  I  presently 
learned,  they  had  been  called  away  from  a  great  dinner- 
arty  at  Mr.  Stanbury’s  own  mansion  in  the  Calle  del  Rey, 
y  the  arrival  of  the  French  letter,  —  and  the  hand  which 
the  principal,  usually  the  calmest  of  men,  mechanically 
held  out  to  me  as  I  entered,  was  dry  and  hot,  and  shook 
perceptibly.  Mr.  King  was  also  much  excited.  I  had 
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never  seen  my  chiei's  so  strongly  moved  before  in  all  the 
years  of  our  intercourse. 

^  “You  tell  him,  John;  I  cannot,”  said  Mr.  Stanbury, 
hoarsely,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  “  Make  it 
clear  to  him,  and  let  him  come  to  a  decision  at  once.” 

The  partners  —  excellent  men  of  business  both,  and 
estimable  in  all  relations  of  life  —  were  not  in  the  least 
alike.  Mr.  Stanbury  was  an  elderly  man,  of  a  fine  pres¬ 
ence  and  dignified  address,  still  handsome  and  erect,  like 
some  grand  old  tree  that  appears  to  defy  the  tooth  of  time. 
But  I  have  often  noticed  that  these  imposing  veterans,  who 
bear  prosperity  well,  are  apt  to  be  pitiably  prostrated  by 
the  first  storm-blast  of  ill  fortune,  and  this  seemed  now  to 
be  the  case.  Mr.  King,  a  mild  valetudinarian,  whose  flute, 
and  cabinet  of  anthjue  coins  and  medals,  and  garden 
stocked  with  rare  exotics,  took  up  most  of  his  spare  time, 
bore  the  shock,  whatever  it  was,  much  the  better  of  the 
two,  and  he  it  was  who  undertook  to  be  spokesman. 

The  prudent,  long-established  firm,  it  was  now  explained 
to  me,  had  for  once  deviated  from  its  usual  policy,  and  the 
exception  threatened  to  prove  ruinous.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
less  the  hope  of  profit  than  a  sentiment  of  a  more  generous 
character,  that  had  brought  the  respected  old  house  into 
the  mire  of  difficulty ;  but  the  fact  remained,  and  it  was  an 
ugly  one.  When  Stanbury  and  King — then  called  Stan¬ 
bury  Brothers  —  was  but  newly  planted  on  Spani.di  soil,  a 
Spanish  noble  of  high  rank  and  vast  possessions  had  ren¬ 
dered  a  great  service  to  the  grandfather  of  our  principal. 
It  was  a  long  story,  dating,  as  it  did,  from  the  days  when 
the  wealth-bearing  galleons  of  the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet 
used  to  lie  for  weeks  and  months  at  anchor  off  Ferrol  or 
Cadiz,  waiting  for  the  royal  “  indulta,”  without  which 
their  commanders  dared  not  unload  a  single  bar  of  the 
precious  freight  of  silver,  for  which  all  Europe  was  hunger¬ 
ing.  I  had  often  heard  old  residents  at  Madrid  relate  the 
an.xicty,  the  distress,  and  sometimes  the  ruin,  of  merchants 
unable  to  complete  their  engagements,  because  caprice  or 
ill-humor  delayed  the  signature  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Such 
was  the  dilemma  which  had  nearly  blighted  the  nascent 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stanbury  Brothers;  and  it  had 
always  been,  since  that  time,  a  point  of  honor  with  the 
firm  to  be  grateful  to  the  descendants  of  the  Duke  of 
Medina-Alcantara,  who  h.ad  saved  it  from  bankruptcy  by 
bis  timely  intercession  with  the  royal  hermit  of  the  Escu- 
rial. 

“Now,  Thorp,  it  is  no  secret  to  you,”  pursued  Mr.  King, 
“that  the  duke  is  one  of  tho.se  few  great  nobles  who,  in 
this  country,  take  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  that  he 
is  more  than  suspected  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the 
late  Carlist  rising.  He  is  at  present  under  a  species  of 
honorable  arrest  at  one  of  his  Andalusian  country  seats, 
and  will,  1  do  not  doubt,  eventually  receive  a  pardon. 
These  hereditary  grandees  of  Spain,  with  the  Golden 
Fleece  as  a  matter  of  right,  from  father  to  son,  and  a  prov¬ 
ince  for  an  estate,  are  never  harshly  dealt  with  when  they 
conspire  unsuccessfully.  Were  the  duke  to  be  imprisoned, 
or  his  property  sequestrated,  all  the  blue  blood  of  Castile 
would  make  common  cause  with  him,  without  distinction 
of  party.  But  in  our  case,  unhappily,  there  is  no  such 
certainty  of  a  harmless  termination  to  the  aflair.  We  have 
advanced  the  duke  large  sums  on  mortgage,  and  these  will, 
no  doubt,  one  day  be  repaid  us.  His  estates  are,  as  you 
know,  a  princely  patrimony',  but  his  rents  are  irregular  in 
coming  in ;  and  commercial  pledges,  I  need  hardly  say, 
cannot  aflbrd  to  wait  unredeemed  until  the  wool  of  the 
Medina  merino-flocks,  and  the  wine  and  oil  of  Alcantara, 
can  be  converted  into  cash.” 

I  listened  with  due  attention,  but  with  increasing  pef- 
plexity,  to  this  somewhat  lengthy  exordium.  That  the 
duke’s  involuntary  defalcation  might  have  placed  the  firm 
in  some  temporary  embarrassment  was  credible  enough, 
though,  from  what  I  knew  of  their  resources,  I  could  not 
believe  the  difficulty  to  be  insuperable.  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  was  the  object  of  my  being  taken 
into  counsel  on  such  a  matter,  and  what  imaginable  help 
^Id  I  be  expected  to  render  1  Mr.  Stanbury,  who  had 
been  sitting  all  this  time  with  his  head  half-averted,  and 


who  had  only  corroborated  his  partner’s  fluent  statement 
by  an  occasional  groan,  or  an  impatient  gesture,  of  course 
could  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  But  Mr. 
King,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  eagerness  and  agitation, 
found  time  to  note  my  puzzled  look,  and  smiled  good- 
naturedly.  “  This  is  a  riddle  to  you,  my'  young  friend,  I 
see.  Wait  a  moment,  and  you  will  understand  it  better,” 
said  he,  and  then  resumed  his  narrative,  which  I  will 
render  in  a  condensed  form. 

It  appeared  that,  as  if  to  confirm  the  proverb  that  mis¬ 
fortunes  never  come  alone,  exactly  at  the  period  when  the 
failure  of  the  Carlist  rising  had  put  it  out  of  the  duke’s 
power  to  keep  his  engagements  with  our  firm,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  house  with  which  we  had  the  largest  commercial 
transactions  had  suspended  piiyment.  These  combined 
losses,  following  blow  on  blow  at  a  moment  when  most  of 
the  available  capital  of  the  firm  was  locked  up  in  invest¬ 
ments  not  immediately  remunerative,  threatened  ruin. 
There  was  much  paper  afloat  on  ’Change  bearing  the 
well-known  names  of  Stanbury  and  King,  and  unless  these 
bills  could  be  punctually  met,  the  good  old  firm  must  go 
down  like  a  foundering  ship.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  ducal  debtor  of  the  house  had  been  appealed  to,  and 
not  without  effect.  The  Duke  of  Medina,  like  most  heads 
of  great  Spanish  families,  possessed  some  e.xtremely  valua¬ 
ble  jewels,  heir-looms  worthy  even  of  royalty,  but  which, 
save  at  a  coronation  or  a  state-wedding,  seldom  saw  the 
light.  These  jewels  he  had,  some  weeks  earlier,  confided 
to  the  Anglo-Spanish  firm,  with  permission  to  pledge  them 
in  any  foreign  country  for  whatever  sum  could  be  procured, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  redeemed 
when  his  Excellency’s  debt  to  the  house  should  be  dis¬ 
charged.  The  diamonds  had  been  sent  to  France,  and  a 
heavy  advance  made  on  their  security,  but  much  delay  had 
occurred  in  the  transmission  of  the  amount,  which  had  not 
yet  reached  Madrid. 

“  And.”  continued  Mr.  King,  “  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
the  French  fellow  from  the  Paris  diamond-dealer’s  has 
taken  fright  at  the  dreadful  stories  that  are  flying  about 
the  frontier,  and  won’t  stir  a  step  beyond  Perpignan.  To 
send  the  money  by  post  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  Five 
mails,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  days,  as  you  are 
aware,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  guerrillas;  while  even 
should  the  remittance  come  safely  to  hand,  no  local  banker 
is  now  in  a  position  —  thanks  to  the  financial  disturbance 
and  disorganization  that  civil  war  creates  —  to  honor  so 
large  a  check  at  sight.  What  we  want,  Thorp,  my  dear 
fellow,  is  to  send  some  one,  on  whose  discretion  and  fidelity 
we  can  fully  rely,  to  fetch  this  money,  and  you  are  the  man 
on  whom  our  choice  has  fallen.” 

I  dare  say  that,  on  the  first  receipt  of  this  unexpected 
proposition,  I  looked  rather  blank.  It  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one.  Undue  timidity  is  not,  1  hope,  a  part  of  my 
character,  but  I  frankly  admit  that  the  prospect  of  the 
double  journey  between  Spain  and  France,  at  such  a  time, 
by  no  means  tempted  me.  I  am  writing  of  days  in  which 
railways  were  not,  as  they  now  are,  numbered  among  the 
“  cosas  de  Espana.”  That  cosmopolitan  mode  of  travel 
which  levels  national  distinctions,  and  which  causes  the 
yawning  pilgrim  with  his  rug  around  his  knees  to  ignore 
.  all  boundary  lines  and  demarcations  of  race,  was  as  yet,  as 
I  concerned  the  Peninsula,  the  mere  dream  of  a  few  specu¬ 
lative  engineers.  The  diligence,  slow,  dirty,  and  comfort¬ 
less;  the  cramped  limits  and  feverish  spi'ed  of  the  mail- 
courier’s  carriage ;  the  picturesque  snail’s  pace  of  the 
arriero’s  caravan  of  pack-mules;  or  a  rapid  and  expensive 
ride  “  i  franc  dtrier,”  with  a  mounted  guide  and  a  relay  at 
every  post-house,  were  the  alternatives  that  lay  before  the 
voyager.  The  accommodation  provided  for  the  wayfarer 
was  of  the  scantiest;  inns,  such  as  Gil  Bias  and  Don 
Quixote  found  them,  being  thinly  scattered  alon^  the  ill- 
kept  roads,  so  that  nothing  save  necessity  was  likely  to 
induce  any  one,  cognizant  of  the  miseries  that  awaited  him 
in  these  starveling  and  flea-haunted  hostelries,  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey  within  the  compass  of  Spain. 

^  There  were  worse  lions  in  the  path,  however,  than  the 
I  mere  prospect  of  dust  and  mosquitoes,  of  a  lean  larder  and 
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a  squalid  bed>chaml>er.  Politically,  the  late  rising  of  the 
Carii.-tg  had  proved  a  bopelers  failure,  but  socially,  it  was 
yet  a  pest  and  power  in  the  land.  The  fiercer  partisans 
of  the  exiled  dynasty,  unable  to  cope  in  the  field  with  the 
disciplined  forces  of  the  crown,  were  yet  buzzing  and  sting¬ 
ing^  like  so  many  infuriated  wasps,  and  strove  to  make 
tlieir  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  country  counterbalance 
the  superior  strength  of  the  military.  Among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  northern  frontier,  a  harassing  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  was  perpetually  kept  up,  stragglers  being  cut  off, 
weakly-escorted  convoys  assailed,  and  frequent  and  san¬ 
guinary  outrages  committed  against  the  “  Christinoes,”  as 
those  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  young  queen  were  still 
designated.  As  usually  occurs  during  civil  strife,  the 
enemies  of  all  law  and  order,  the  very  scum  and  sediment 
of  the  criminal  classes,  were  astir  under  the  mask  of 
patriotism,  and  many  a  dark  deed  which  was  credited  to 
the  zealots  of  legitimacy,  was  in  eflect  perpetrated  by  the 
escaped  galley-slaves  and  professional  marauders  who  in¬ 
fested  the  disturbed  districts.  Very  ugly  stories,  four 
fifths  of  which  never  found  their  way  into  the  columns  of 
French  or  English  newspapers,  were  rife  in  Madrid,  and 
each  fresh  ata  of  arbitrary  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  apiHjared  to  be  the  signal  for  barbarous  reprisals  by 
the  vindictive,  though  baffled  faction  of  the  Legitimist 
pretender.  To  traverse  the  scene  of  disorder,  and  in 
charge  of  valuable  property,  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
errand. 

“  You  have  not  told  him,”  said  the  principal,  hoarsely, 
after  a  moment  of  silence  had  en«ued,  “what  are  the 
prosjiects  that  lie  before  him,  in  the  event  of  success.  That 
may  make  a  difference.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Mr.  King,  quickly.  “  You  see, 
Thorp,  Mr.  btanbury  and  I  both  feel  that  this  is  no  routine 
duty  which  we  are  justified  in  asking  you,  merely  as  a 
trusted  stipendiary  of  the  firm,  to  undertake.  You  are  a 
determined  fellow,  I  believe,  and  a  sensible  one,  I  am 
aware,  and  have  doubtless  quite  as  clear  a  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  to  be  run  as  either  Mr.  Stanbury  or  myself 
can  have.  We  have  no  desire  to  hoodwink  you,  even 
were  it  in  our  power.  The  confidence  which  I  have  just 
reposed  in  you  should  be  suffleient  to  prove  that  we  regard 
you  as  something  else  than  a  clerk,  and  that  we  are  quite 
willing  to —  In  fact,  you  have  only  to  discharge  your 
mission  as  well  and  as  faithfully  as  you  have  hitherto  served 
us  in  matters  of  less  account,  and  it  rests  with  yourself  to 
become  a  junior  partner  in  the  house.” 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face,  and  I  tried  to  stammer 
out  some  words  of  acknowledgment,  but  broke  down  in 
them.  That  last  speech  of  Mr.  King's  had  swept  away  my 
hesitation  at  once,  and  the  rough  and  perilous  route,  with 
all  its  snares  and  difficulties,  suddenly  appeared  to  lie 
smooth  and  smiling  before  me.  “  A  partner  !  ”  a  member 
of  the  grand  old  firm  I  Never  yet,  in  the  traditions  which 
clung  to  the  ancient  counting-house,  was  mention  made  of 
such  an  honor  being  paid  to  even  the  oldest  and  most 
valued  subordinate,  not  allied  by  blood  to  the  founders  of 
the  house.  Alfred  King,  Mr.  King’s  nephew,  was  a 
partner,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  rare  visits  to  Madrid, 
we  outsiders  had  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
good-humored,  pmlding-faced  young  man  with  much  admi¬ 
ration,  dashed  perhaps  with  a  little  envy^  as  one  born  in 
the  purjtle  of  commerce.  And  such  promotion  as  this, 
never  yet  dreamed  of,  was  to  fall  to  my  lot,  after  but  nine 
years  spent  in  the  country,  and  at  twenty-seven  years  of 
age! 

There  was  still  much  to  be  settled,  and  a  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  preliminaries,  but  at 
length  I  had  received  my  credentials  and  full  instructions, 
and  no  more  remained  to  be  said.  I  was  to  travel,  as 
rapi<lly  as  possible,  to  Perpignan,  and  there  to  seek  out 
M.  Dubois,  the  agent  of  the  Paris  diamond-merchant,  and 
receive  from  him  the  funds  of  which  he  was  the  depositary. 
I  was  to  be  careful  to  enter  France  by  a  different  road 
from  that  which  I  should  select  for  quitting  it,  since  the 
frontier  towns  and  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
swarmed  with  spies,  in  the  employment,  not  only  of  the 


malcontents  and  the  government,  but  of  the  robliers  who 
had  assumed  the  colors  of  Don  Carlos  as  a  mere  excuse 
for  carrying  on  their  trade  of  plunder.  The  risk  1  ran  on 
my  outward  route  was  of  course  comparatively  small,  for, 
plainly  dressed,  with  light  baggage,  and  just  enough  coin  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  journey,  1  should  not  be  deemed  a  prize 
worth  capturing,  should  1  encounter  highwaymen,  while 
my  papers  being  strictly  en  regie  would  satisfy  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  the  authorities.  But  the  homeward  flinfit 
was  the  really  dangerous  one,  since  not  only  were  there 
dangers  from  brigands  prowling  for  prey,  and  guerrillas 
maddened  by  hunger  and  defeat,  but  the  queen’s  troops 
were  nearly  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  their  rebellious  adver¬ 
saries.  Severe  watch  was  kept  up  for  Carlist  emissaries 
entering  Spain  from  France  with  the  sums  needeil  to  buy 
arms,  and  to  keep  ablaze  the  embers  of  the  fratricidal  con¬ 
test,  and  were  1  to  be  arrested  with  the  money  in  mv 
possession,  it  might  prove  impossible,  without  long  and 
ruinous  delay,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  destined  for  the  use 
of  the  beaten  faction.  “  And  we  must  have  it  on  the 
nineteenth,  when  those  bills  fall  due,  or  the  shutters  of 
Suinbury  and  King  will  be  put  up  forever,”  said  Mr.  King, 
with  sad  emphasis. 

I  was  to  start  as  early  as  possible,  although  my  prepara¬ 
tions  could  scarcely  be  completed  before  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  it  being  necessary  that  my  pas.sport 
should  receive  all  manner  of  visas  and  official  stamps  be¬ 
fore  I  departed ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  set  out 
by  diligence,  and  in  a  direction  difl’ering  from  that  which 
was  my  true  point,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  scent  any 
inquisitive  persons,  agents  of  the  robber  bands,  or  of 
broken  guerrillas  little  better  than  robbers,  who  might 
have  conjectured  the  object  of  my  journey.  Once  clear  of 
the  capital,  1  could  strike  across  country  towards  the 
French  frontier ;  and  when  I  returned,  it  was  agreed  that 
1  should  do  so  in  the  humblest  and  most  unassuming  lashion, 
in  the  character  of  a  poor  artist,  taking  portraits  to  pay 
his  expenses,  and  carry  home  sketches  of  Pyrenean 
scenery  ;  with  plenty  of  which,  as  well  as  with  drawing 
materials,  I  was  provided,  while  my  own  skill  as  an 
amateur  with  brush  and  pencil  was  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  sustain  tbe  part  assumed  with  tolerable  credit. 

“  I  need  not  recommend  you  to  be  discreet.  You  under¬ 
stand,  1  am  sure,  too  well  how  much  depends  on  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  direction  and  object  of  your  journey,  to 
reveal  anything  which  might  excite  curiosity  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  the  office,  it  would  be  best  to  say  briefly  that  you 
should  be  absent  for  a  week  on  business,  and  if  you  were 
to  drop  a  hint  as  to  your  never  having  previously  visited 
the  Medina-Alcantara  estates,  all  would  conjecture  your 
destination  to  be  Andalusia.  But  to  no  one  —  to  no  one, 
Mr.  'Thorp  —  not  even  at  the  house  of  your  friend,  worthy 
Mr.  Gray  —  must  you  be  explicit  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
expedition,  or  as  to  the  promotion  that  awaits  you  when 
we  welcome  you  safe  back  again.” 

Such  had  been  Mr.  King’s  last  words  of  injunction,  and 
they  rang  in  my  ears,  once  and  again,  as  1  left  the  offiM 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  along  the  moonlit  streets  in 
the  direction  of  a  quiet  suburb  on  the  Guadalaxara  road. 

Tlie  part  of  the  town  which  I  was  now  traversing  was  one 
very  familiar  to  me,  although  it  lay  remote  from  the  more 
attractive  and  fashionable  quarters  of  the  Castilian  capital. 
I  knew  every  yard  of  the  white  and  dusty  road  which 
succeeded  to  the  formal  pavement  of  the  streets ;  every 
wine-shop,  with  its  withered  branch  hanging  over  the  door, 
and  its  score  of  purple-streaked  casks,  and  bloated  pig¬ 
skins  full  of  coarse  grape-juice,  dimly  visible  through  the 
vine-leaves  of  its  trellised  verandah.  There  was  the  long 
range  of  stabling,  gleaming  white,  and  shaded  by  cork¬ 
trees  and  gnarled  sycamores,  where  a  hundred  mules  and 
horses  rattled  their  chains,  as  they  munched  the  straw  and 
barley  that  filled  the  roomy  manger  before  them.  That 
garden  was  famous  for  tertulias,  with  French  fireworks  and 
rope-dancing  to  alternate  with  the  expressive  grace  of  the 
national  bolero  and  fandango.  Those  many  windows,  the 
green  jalousies  of  which  seemed  never  to  be  unfastened 
Mlonged  to  the  ancestral  home  of  one  of  those  proud  and 
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taciturn  families  peculiar  to  Spain,  eking  out  their  narrow 
means  by  eternal  self-denial,  and  resignedly  dining  on 
beans  and  stock-fish,  while  glorious  Murillos  hung  on  the 
walls  of  their  darkling  rooms,  and  massive  plate  em¬ 
blazoned  with  half-lorgotten  coronets  and  quarterings, 
grew  mouldy  in  their  oaken  chests. 

At  last  I  stopped  before  the  low  garden-wall  of  a  cottage, 
almost  hidden  by  clustering  iasmine  and  climbing  roses,  a 
cottage  neater  and  trimmer  than  its  neighbors,  and  around 
which  clung,  as  bjr  some  unforgotten  association  of  ideas, 
somewhat  of  the  Lnglish  charm  of  home.  I  was  a  frequent 
visitor  there.  The  irate  little  dog  that,  as  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
the  latch,  dashed  noisily  out  to  resent  the  intrusion,  soon 
changed  his  shrill  bark  into  a  whimper  of  cordial  recog¬ 
nition  ;  the  dark-visaged  old  servant,  Dolores,  who  thrust 
her  swarthy  face  and  loose  gray  hair  out  of  an  upper  case¬ 
ment  when  Wasp  gave  the  alarm,  grinned  amicably  as  she 
returned  my  buenos  noches;  and  somebody  came  with  a 
light  step  and  a  bright  look  to  meet  me,  as  I  entered  the 
tiny  hall —  somebody,  whose  simple  muslin,  and  the  ribbon 
which  she  wore,  or  the  flower  that  her  own  white  fingers 
had  just  gathered  in  the  garden,  became  her  better,  to  my 
thinking,  at  any  rate,  than  costly  robes  and  gleaming  jewels 
grace  the  favorites  of  Fortune.  Pretty,  dear,  good  little 
Ruth,  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  whom 
1  now  hoped  to  call  my  wife,  thanks  to  the  good  news 
I  had  that  day  heard,  far  earlier  than  I  had  hitherto 
deemed  would  be  the  case.  And  then  Ruth’s  father, 
awakened  from  his  nap  in  the  cool  verandah,  where  the 
moonbeams  played  among  the  pure  white  blossoms  of  the 
jasmine  boughs,  came  forward  too,  to  bid  me  welcome. 

Welcome,  indeed,  I  had  been  for  years  past  in  the  un¬ 
pretentious,  but  not  comfortless  abode  of  old  Mr.  Gray, 
senior  to  all  the  many  clerks  who  drew  their  pay  from 
Stanbury  and  King.  He  was  a  mild,  white-haired  old 
gentleman,  who  justly  prided  himself  on  the  length  of  his 
services,  and  on  the  hign  esteem  in  which  the  heads  of  the 
house  held  him.  For  five-and-fifty  years  had  he  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  firm,  and  of  these  no  less  than 
forty  had  been  spent  in  Spain.  Yet  his  salary  was  lower 
than  my  own,  and  his  office  rank  not  so  high.’  Why  this 
was,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Mr.  Gray  was,  in  some 
respects,  a  model  to  all  possible  clerks.  He  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  penman.  His  book-keeping  was  faultless.  He  corre¬ 
sponded  accurately  and  elegantly  in  four  languages.  His 
industry  was  only  to  be  paralleled  by  comparing  it  with 
that  of  clockwork ;  and  his  integrity  and  devotion  to  the 
firm  were  proverbial.  But  he  was  one  of  those  gentle,  easily- 
contented  souls,  devoid  of  a  spark  of  ambition,  who  feel  no 

ring  of  regret  as  others  pass  them  in  the  race  of  life ;  and 
doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  him  to  consider  himself  ill- 
used,  because  .his  juniors  had  so  promptly  outstripped 
him. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  widower ;  and,  of  four  children  born  to 
him  on  the  uncongenial  Spanish  soil,  Ruth  alone  survived 
to  be  the  hope  and  solace  of  his  old  age.  Her  sisters  and 
her  brother  had  died,  one  by  one,  as  blossoms  wither  in 
the  time  of  blight ;  and,  indeed,  Madrid,  with  its  hot  sun, 
and  parching  dust,  alternating  with  heavy  hail-storms  and 
icy  gusts  from  the  bleak  Castilian  mountains,  is  but  a 
murderous  foster-mother  to  the  young  and  delicate.  To 
send  Ruth  away  —  far  from  the  high  tame-land  of  limestone ; 
far  from  the  green-blue  summer  sky,  the  fierce,  dry  wind 
that  blew  almost  unchecked  all  the  weary  leagues  that 
ffivided  us  from  scorching  Africa,  the  sudden  chill,  follow¬ 
ing  on  sultry  heat,  which  we  owed  to  our  pro.ximity  to  the 
unt  Sierra  ;  far  away  to  an  English  school,  and  to  Eng- 
h  playmates  —  such  had  been  the  old  clerk’s  care,  and 
perhaps  no  one  but  himself  ever  knew  how  much  the 
lacrifice  cost  him.  He  was  one  of  those  men,  essentially 
English,  whose  life  is  centred  in  home  ties  and  household 
pleasures.  Well  as  he  did  his  work,  he  was  always  eager 
to  return  to  the  little  dwelling,  in  which  he  had  established 
his  meek  Lares  and  Penates  long  years  ago.  As  for 
amusements  and  the  racket  of  the  city,  no  hermit  could 
been  more  indifferent  to  theatre  and  bull-fight,  to  reviews 
und  pageants ;  while,  well  as  he  spoke  Spanish,  Mr.  Gray 


declined  the  invitations  which  his  well-known  merit  and 
rare  accomplishments  obtained  for  him. 

For  the  quiet,  retiring  old  clerk  was  a  first-rate  musician  ; 
and  his  flute,  and  his  violin,  and  his  voice,  when  he  could 
be  tempted  before  a  select  audience  to  sing  some  of  those 
exquisite  early  English  ballads,  the  cadences  and  spirit  of 
which  he  so  well  appreciated,  were  renowned  throughout 
the  small  British  society  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  a  sci¬ 
entific  chess-player  too,  and  a  draughtsman  and  etcher  of 
no  mean  merits,  and  the  taste  for  landscape-painting  which 
was  common  to  both  of  us  had  just  served  to  establish  a 
friendship  between  Mr.  Gray  and  myself.  I  remember 
that  when  I  began  to  drop  in  at  the  cottage  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  quiet  chat  over  lights  and  shatles  and  sky¬ 
lines,  and  the  relative  beauties  of  Poussin  ami  Salvator 
Rosa,  my  host  bored  me  a  little  by  his  affectionate  garru¬ 
lousness  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter,  soon  to  return  to 
him  from  England.  Strangers  to  whose  laudations  we  are 
compelled  to  listen  seldom  turn  out  very  interesting  when 
brought  before  us  in  the  flesh,  and  I  fully  expected  that 
when  Miss  Gray  did  arrive,  I  should  find  in  that  much  be- 
praised  young  lady  a  mere  commonplace  school-girl,  tart  or 
insipid,  as  the  case  might  be.  I  was  wrong.  She  came,  and 
I  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  my  love  was  returned,  but  our 
marriage  seemed  a  weary  way  off'  in  the  dim  future. 

Mr.  Gray,  himself  the  meekest  and  most  placid  of  men, 
could  yet  be  stubborn  enough  where  Ruth  was  concerned. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  not  been  slightly  ambitious  for 
her  sake,  and  that,  well  as  he  liked  me  personally,  he 
would  not  have  much  preferred  a  richer  son-in-law.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  his  nature  to  thwart  his  daughter’s 
inclinations  when  once  her  innocent  heart  had  been  given. 
But  on  one  point  he  was  firm.  There  should  be  no  early 
marriage,  with  its  probabilities  of  struggling  and  anxiety, 
no  pinched  housekeeping  and  daily  eff'orts  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  Perhaps  it  was  the  recollection  of  the 
first  years  of  his  own  married  life,  with  a  sickly  wife  pin¬ 
ing  in  the  sultry  summer  weather  of  the  Castilian  table¬ 
land,  and  but  scanty  resources,  that  had  made  the|widowed 
father  almost  nervously  apprehensive  of  poverty  for  the 
one  ewe-lamb  that  fate  had  spared  to  him.  Now  I  was  in 
receipt  of  a  salary  that  was  ample  for  my  wants  as  a  bach¬ 
elor,  but  it  was  plain  that  if  I  married  on  my  present  in¬ 
come,  the  strictest  economy  would  be  necessary  ;  while  Mr. 
Gray,  who  had  to  keep  up  the  life  insurance  that  he  had 
long  ago  effected  for  Ruth’s  future  provision,  could  spare 
little  or  nothing  to  help  us. 

“  We  must  wait,”  Ruth  used  to  say,  in  her  pretty,  smil¬ 
ing  fashion,  when  I  grew  petulant  at  what,  with  a  young 
man’s  impatience,  I ‘deemed  the  unreasonable  caution  of 
her  prudent  father ;  “  we  are  not  very  old,  Robert,  dear, 
and  we  must  look  forward  hopefully.” 

And  indeed  I  have  observed  that  through  the  first  stages 
of  a  long  engagement,  girls  do  wait  very  cheerfully  indeed  ; 
but  the  masculine  nature  is,  I  am  afraid,  rougher  and  more 
apt  to  chafe  at  delay. 

And  now,  without  warning,  the  good  fairy.  Fortune,  had 
waved  her  radiant  wand  to  dispel  the  clouds  that  had  hith¬ 
erto  hung  over  our  heads.  Robert  Thorp,  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Stanbury  and  King,  was  a  very  different  person, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  from  the  same  Robert  when  advanced 
to  be  a  partner  in  the  firm.  I  was  to  “come  in  ”  with  a 
minimum  income  of  nine  hundred,  and  my  share  of  the 
profits  would  slowly  but  surely  increase  with  seniority. 
There  could  be  no  imprudence,  now,  in  such  a  marriage  as 
that  which  had  but  lately  seemed  far,  far  remote,  and  I 
longed  to  communicate  the  happy  tidings  to  Ruth  and  her 
father,  but  my  pledge  to  Mr.  King  of  course  placed  a  pad¬ 
lock  on  my  lips.  I  merely  mentioned,  then,  that  I  should 
be  absent  from  Madrid  for  a  few  days,  on  the  house’s  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  Mr.  Gray  expressed  no  curiosity  as  to  my  des¬ 
tination  or  its  object,  but  simply  advised  me  not  to  forget 
my  sketch-book,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  travel  any¬ 
where  in  the  Peninsula  without  seeing  something — a 
rugged  ravine,  a  quaint  old  inn,  a  mouldering  tower,  or 
some  crumbling  gem  of  Moorish  architecture,  worth  the 
trouble  of  transferring  it  to  paper. 
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But  Ruth,  at  the  first  announcement  of  my  inteiuJed  de¬ 
parture,  looked  sad.  A  sort  of  shadow  seemed  to  have 
(alien  over  1113-  darling’s  sunny  face,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  melancholy  in  the  expression  of  her  gentle  blue  eyes 
as  she  watche<l  my  movements.  Yet  my  absence  woidil,  as 
she  knew,  be  brief,  and  I  was  not  precisely  one  of  those 
stay-at-home  jiersons  whose  projected  journeyings  never 
fail  to  inspire  astonishment  and  apprehension  in  those 
who  know  them.  It  was  often  my  duty  to  pass  days  and 
weeks  in  Cadiz  or  Barcelona,  and  when  Ruth  and  I  first 
met,  I  had  but  just  returned  from  my  second  trip  to  South 
America.  Wh)',  then,  should  she  lo.jk  as  sad  as  if  she 
had  some  foreboding  of  evil  that  was  to  befall  me  on  wbat 
might,  for  aught  she  knew,  be  the  most  commonplace 
and  unadventurous  of  excursions?  I  was  myself  in  high 
spirits,  for  was  not  our  happiness  assured  to  us  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  that  was  to  reward  success,  while  as  for  failure,  I  dis¬ 
missed  that  contingency  as  unworlhj’  of  a  thought.  My 
only  regret  was  that  honor  forbade  me  to  share  the  wel¬ 
come  intelligence  with  the  inmates  of  the  cottage ;  and 
when  I  took  my  leave,  and,  holtling  'Ruth’s  hand  in  mine 
under  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  draped  in  clusters  of  the 
perfumed  jasmine,  pressed  my  lips  to  her  fair  cheek,  1 
whispered  to  her  that  I  shouhl  *soon  be  back,  and  that  I 
ho|>ed  —  I  did  hope  —  the  bright  day  to  which  we  both 
looked  forward  might  be  hastuned  in  its  coming — who 
knew ! 

To  my  surprise,  Ruth,  instead  of  sharing  my  sanguine 
buo^'ancy  of  spirit,  trembled  perceptibly,  and  there  was  a 
sob  in  her  sweet  voice  as  she  said  :  “  O  Robert,  I  dare  say 
1  am  silly,  but  I  wixh  you  were  not  going  to-morrow.” 

“  And  wh^’  not,  you  puss?”  said  I  lauiihingl}-. 

“  Because  —  oh,  I  .am  sure  you  will  think  me  ver^’  fool¬ 
ish  ;  but  I  had,  last  night,  such  a  singular  dream.  Y^ou 
and  I  were  somewhere,  where  we  had  never  been  before, 
high  up  among  the  savage  mountains,  with  rocks,  and  pine-  I 
trees,  and  snow  around  us,  and  a  great  fire  was  burning  in 
the  open  air,  and  round  it  sat  —  ah,  such  a  set  of  dreadful 
wretches  —  their  hideous  faces  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  horrid  laughter  make  me  .shuilder,  although  it  was 
only  a  dream  —  and,  and  —  I  forget  much,  for  it  was  so 
confuseil,  but  I  know  tliat  we  were  falling,  falling  through 
the  air,  from  a  terrible  height,  and  next  I  was  borne  up  as 
if  on  the  wings  of  some  immense  bird,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
you  altogether,  and  then  I  cried  out,  and  woke.  Strange, 
was  it  not  ?  ” 

The  old  servant  now  came  slowly  towards  us  to  open  the 
garden-gate  for  me,  so  I  had  but  time  to  laugh  and  bid 
Ruth  be  of  goo<l  cheer,  and  forget  her  dream,  as  I  stooped 
and  kissed  her  once  more  ;  and  then  1  stroile  homewards 
through  the  bright  moonlight.  But  next  day,  when  the 
tedious  formalities  as  to  my  passport  had  all  been  complied 
with,  and,  deep  in  the  afternoon,  I  jolted  out  of  Madrid 
in  the  slow  and  ill-horsed  diligence  bound  for  Toledo,  the 
memory  of  Ruth's  sad  face  and  the  tremor  of  Ruth’s 
mournful  voice  recurred  to  me  again  and  again.  But  I 
drove  the  recollection  from  me,  sure  as  I  felt  of  the  success 
that  lay  before  me. 


SOME  NEW  POEMS. 

*  Most  people  have  had  dreams  which  they  wished  to  re¬ 

member  at  waking  ;  some  have  had  the  fortune  to  write 
down  their  dream  before  it  was  broken  :  unhappily,  the  re- 

I  suit  is  seldom  satisfactory.  Mr.  Marzials’  volume  f  has  so 

much  of  the  charm  which  we  expect  from  a  remembered 
dream,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  unreasonable  and  ungra¬ 
cious  to  notice  the  abruptness  and  incoherence  which  some  • 
times  make  the  book  as  disappointing  as  a  dream  recorded. 
It  is  easier  to  be  sure  that  the  book  is  brilliant — and  it  is 
in  some  ways  very  brilliant  indeed  —  than  that  it  is  enjoy¬ 
able;  and  yet  it  contains  as  clear  evidence  as  a  book  can 
contain  that  its  composition  was  a  source  of  keen  and  legit- 
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1  imate  enjoyment.  The  rush  of  fresh,  sparkling  laiuics  is 
too  rapid,  too  sustained,  too  abundant  not  to  be  sponta¬ 
neous  ;  only  to  us  who  have  not  the  fountain  witbin  us 
there  iiiay  come  a  sense  that  a  brook  whose  course  we  can 
trace,  though  it  is  neither  very  bright  nor  very  deep  nor 
very  swift,  is  more  refresbin>f  than  volumes  of  spray  that 
are  onlj-  thrown  up  to  fall  down  again,  though  it  iiiay'shine 
as  Mr.  Marzials’  verse  does  shine,  with  more  colors  than  the 
rainbow.  This  of  course  is  a  (juestion  of  taste,  but  the  tact 
remains  that  the  interest  of  the  book  before  us  lies  apart 
from  most  of  the  ordinary  interests  of  poetry' ;  it  does  not 
depend  upon  thought  or  passion,  still  less  upon  character 
or  incident;  it  does  not  depend  even  upon  the  attraction 
of  some  contagious  mood:  it  depends  simply  and  solely  on 
the  endless  combinations  of  wonderfully  vivid  iterceptiims 
and  the  picturestjue  inventious  of  a  joyous  fancy.  I’ictur- 
estiue  and  vivid  are  only  words  —  they  are  not  detinite 
enough  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  peculiar  tptaliiy  or 
the  |)eculiar  limits  of  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  it;  if  it  U 
not  irreverent  to  illustrate  works  of  .art  from  toys,  we  nn.;ht 
perhaps  venture  to  say  that  the  picturesiiue  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
zials  reminds  us  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  a  magic  lantern  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  picturesque  of  Air.  Morris. 

Another  contrast  that  suggests  itself  is  between  the  nine 
sonnets  entitled  “Love’s  Masijuerades,”  and  the  series  of 
sonnets  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  “  House  of  Life,”  and  it  snu-gests 
itself  the  more  naturally'  because,  though  the  younger  poet  is 
thoroughly  independent,  there  is  too  much  resemblance  tor 
the  hypothesis  of  suggestion  to  be  wholly  impertinent. 

“  Love  the  Ideal  ”  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them. 

“  At  noon  when  every  dame  had  sought  her  bed 
High  in  an  oriel,  peacock-plume  in  hand, 

And  map|)cd  beneath  her  all  the  varied  land, 

Dreaming  from  out  her  dainty  Ixtok  she  read. 

Till  of  a  sudden,  with  a  flame  girt  head. 

The  one  she  dreamed  of,  on  light  pinions  fanned 
Over  the  sill,  did  gently  swoop  and  stand 
Beside  her,  quivering  lor  her  full  mouth’s  red. 

And  in  his  warm  god’s  arms  her  chc‘eks  so  glowed 
She  hardly  marked  how,  writ  in  rose  and  gold, 

Her  own  lite’s  page  was  past,  and  hardly  showed. 

Then  with  a  cry  he  vanished  —  shivering  cold 
The  night  wind  swept  the  corridors  ;  the  liell 
Boomed  for  one  dead,  down  from  the  spired  chapelle.” 

One  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  thought  or  passion  here ; 
one  certainly  could  not  say  that  there  is  no  color  in  “  Wil- 
lowwood  ;  ’’only  in  Mr.  Rossetti’s  work  the  inward  thought 
and  passion  are  supreme,  in  Mr.  Marzials’  work  the  outside 
pictorial  fancy  is  supreme  instead.  Not  that  he  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  conceiving  a  subject  from  within :  the  outrageously 
quaint  little  jioeiii  called  “  A  Tragedy  ”  is  an  audacious 
attempt  to  make  the  fancies  of  a  girl  who  is  drowning  her¬ 
self  olf  a  I.a>ndon  bridge  articulate ;  the  attempt  has  been 
carried  through  with  a  curious  truth  of  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  scared  sensations  which  must  take  the  place  of 
thought  at  such  a  crisis  ;  yet  the  result  is  hardly  a  success, 
it  makes  the  victim  too  ridiculous. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  volume  are  to  be 
found  among  the  thirty  odd  pages  of  short  poems  (mostly 
very  short)  which  are  placed  after  “  Love’s  Mastpicrades” 
tinder  the  headiiiits  Bagatelles,  Tragedies,  Majolica,  and 
Rococo,  which  have  often,  as  in  “  A  Court  Minstrel.”  a 
graceful  irony  which  serves  to  prevent  the  pretty  conceits 
from  cloying.  Even  though  the  author  accepts  it,  “  con- 
ceiu”  seems  a  harsh  name  for  the  exquisitely  tender  fancies 
about  stars  which  begin,  “There’s  one  great  bunch  of 
stars  in  heaven,”  or  for  this  which  is  the  last  of  the  “  Trag¬ 
edies  ”  — 

“  In  the  warm  wax-light  one  lounged  at  the  spirit. 

And  high  in  the  window  came  peeping  the  moon  ; 

At  his  side  was  a  bowl  of  blue  china,  and  in  it 
Were  large  blush  roses,  and  cream  and  maroon. 

“  They  crowded,  and  strained,  and  swooned  to  the  music. 
And  some  to  the  gilt  board  languored  and  lay  ; 

They  opened  and  breathed,  and  trembled  with  pleasure. 
And  all  the  sweet  while  they  were  fading  away.” 
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Such  a  delicious  little  snatch  of  fanciful  |)atlios  appeals 
to  everybody  ;  it  makes  so  little  claim  on  the  attention,  and 
yet  it  is  so  sweet.  “  A  Nocturne”  would  stive  every  reader 
who  cated  tor  poetry  a  pleasure  that  would  not  be  the  less 
;in''ular  Itecause  he  was  reminded  both  of  Keats  and  Mr. 
Browniiisr.  “  A  Pastoral  ”  opens  with  a  reminiscence  of 
the  sonjt  in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  which  oii'.:ht  to  have  been  re- 
presse.il,  and  in  “  (iabrielle  ”  Mr.  Swinburne’s  favorite  mo¬ 
tive  of  voluptuous  cruelty  is  very  skilfully  transposed  out 
of  the  key  of  passion  into  the  key  of  fancy.  When  we 
cooie  to  tiie  longer  poems  it  is  diflVrent  ;  to  enjoy  them  wo 
need  not  only  an  appetite  for  beauty  which  can  dispense 
with  anything  like  intellectual  interest,  but  a  sustained 
buoyancy  of  temperament  which  is  rarer  still.  It  may  be 
the  author’s  fault  or  ours,  but  if  the  volume  as  a  whole 
leaves  something  of  the  impression  of  a  kaleidoscope,  the 
“Gallery  of  Pigeons  ”  leaves  the  impression  that  the  kalci- 
do.scope  has  been  broken,  and  the  bits  of  glass  have  fallen 
out ;  the  bits  of  glass  are  very  pretty,  and  they  will  do  as 
well  as  ever  if  only  we  have  a  kaleidoscope  of  our  own  to 
turn  them  in.  Seriously,  thirty-nine  pages  is  a  great  deal 
of  space  to  spend  upon  the  conceit  that  a  latly  has  a  cage 
full  of  pigeons  which  are  her  “  pretties,”  and  lets  them  out 
in  the  morning  and  shuts  them  up  at  ni.iht,  and  that  her 
poet  has  a  heart  full  of  fancies  which  are  his  “  pretties,”  and 
as  she  warns  him  never  come  back  when  he  lets  them  out 
to  praise  her.  “  Parsconete  Dowsabclla”  is  better;  if  we 
care  to  aitenil  .at  all  to  a  country  girl  who  keeps  a  rendez¬ 
vous  in  a  lane,  sees  her  lover  with  somebody  else  at  a 
dance,  and  goes  out  to  drown  herself,  we  shall  be  rcwariled 
for  our  pains  by  a  profusion  of  admirable  imagery.  If  the 
situation  is  poor  and  common  so  far  as  ethical  or  intellec¬ 
tual  interest  goes  Mr.  Marzials  does  nothing  to  enrich  it ; 
but  for  sotiie  reason  or  other  it  obviously  interests  him,  and 
he  has  itiiagineJ  the  physical  details  of  its  every  tuoment 
with  an  opulent  intensity  of  sympathy  which  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  to  desire.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  place  “  In 
the  Temple  of  Love  ”  first  among  the  longer  poems.  A 
lover  brings  his  ofi’ering  to  the  temple,  and  has  a  dreatn 
there,  atid  wakes  and  goes  away.  Both  the  introduction 
and  the  epilogue  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  eitilogue, 
and  please  us  better  than  the  dream  it.self,  though  they  are 
uite  in  tune  with  it  and  enhance  its  value.  The  lover 
reams  he  is  among  lovers  who  climb  a  strange  mountain 
and  come  down  over  a  strange  plain  to  a  strange  shore, 
where  they  dream  of  being  eaten  by  crocodiles  and  of  being 
drowned,  and  wake  and  dream  of  dying.  The  whole  thing 
has  a  sort  of  weird,  irrational  truth  and  charm  about  it, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  many  fragments  as  pic- 
turestjue  and  as  musical  as  this :  — 

“  White 

Over  the  black  sand  hill 
The  large  white  moon  rose  into  sight, 

The  gliding  moon  in  ghastly  light. 

Till  all  the  desert  plain  grew  white, 

And  white  the  air,  and  yellow  and  white. 

And  shimmering  gray,  and  glimmering  white 
That  filmed  along  so  soft  and  still.” 

What  can  be  more  soft  and  vivid?  and  yet  it  is  not  fault¬ 
less;  the  writer  caresses  his  own  sensation  in  a  way  that 
might  easily  stilTen  into  affectation,  and  it  is  hardly  a  sign 
of  mastery  of  language  to  turn  substantives  into  verbs  with¬ 
out  limit,  nor  is  this  the  only  direction  in  which  Mr.  Mar- 
lials  hts  attempted  innovations  which  suggest  a  wish  that 
he  had  been  content  to  leave  our  language  as  he  found  it. 
But  the  real  defect  of  most  of  the  jtoem  is  that  it  is  too 
dreamy  to  be  tpiite  worth  reading  when  we  are  wide  awake; 

It  is  full  of  hitches  and  repetitions  and  abruptnesses,  just 
»8  dreams  are,  and  these  of  course  are  intentional,  but 
though  they  may  be  true  to  sleep  they  are  hardly  true  to  | 
art ;  perhaps  too,  though  these  perilous  graces  have  in  some  | 
sense  a  right  to  be  there,  they  presented  themselves  un¬ 
called.  “  The  Rose  of  the  VVorld  ”  would  have  been  a 
beautiful  poem  if  its  stanzas  had  grown  together  visibly  out 
of  an  organic  idea,  instead  of  being  linked  together  by  un¬ 
conscious  celebration.  However,  it  would  be  more  than 


unjust  to  imply  that  the  author  is  content  to  let  inorganic 
pretiinesses  How  in  u|)on  him  at  random.  Though  ‘"The 
Angel  of  God  in  the  Garden  of  I’hantiisy  ”  is  a  mere  swarm 
of  brilliant  pictures  which  crowd  each  other  out,  yet  the 
Angel  does  preach  the  poet  a  le>son  of  concentration,  and 
when  the  lesson  has  been  learnt  a  writer  of  such  keen  and 
bright  perceptions  ought  to  be  a  delightful  and  admirable 
poet:  at  present,  to  s[ieak  frankly,  both  our  pleasure  anil 
ills  power  are  washed  away  too  often  in  a  tepid  gush  of 
incoherent,  inetlectuul  ecstasy. 
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England  to  an  Englishman!  and  its  hearths  and  homes 
the  perfect  realization  of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue; 
to  a  Frenchman,  la  belle  France  and  Paris  the  ipieen  of 
the  world  ;  his  Vaterland  to  a  German,  unapproachable  in 
political  solidity,  intellectual  acumen,  and  moral  purity; 
twenty  points  given  all  round  and  the  United  States  beat¬ 
ing  the  universe  hollow,  to  an  American ;  to  the  citizens 
of  all  but  perha[)s  some  of  the  very  smallest  states,  their 
own  country  in  the  van  of  civilization,  and  every  other 
nation  in  the  rear  in  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  difference 
between  them.  There  is  no  ipiestion  but  that  this  is  the 
truth  broadly  stated,  and  that  we  are  all  satisfied  of  our 
own  absolute  sujteriority  in  the  .art  and  science  of  life  — 
all  sure  that  we  are  the  most  civilized  of  existing  peoples. 
Also,  the  majority  everywhere  take  things  as  they  are  to 
be  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  they  can  be,  save  in  a  lew  un¬ 
important  matters  which  might  be  the  better  for  a  little 
timely  tinkering,  and  hold  that  the  folks  who  make  a  fuss 
about  reform  and  reconstruction  are,  for  the  most  part, 
meddlesome  bn.sy  bodies,  who  are  more  likely  to  mar  than 
to  mend  whatever  they  undertake- 

There  is  a  good  side  to  this  nation.al  self-compl.acency. 
If  its  excess  makes  men  obstinate,  contracted,  intolerant, 
the  want  of  it  leaves  them  without  patriotism  because 
without  pride  in  the  national  ideal.  Modesty  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  degenerate  into  sell-abasement ;  facility  to  learn 
into  inability  to  retain  ;  and  for  every  gain  got  by  plasticity 
there  is  a  corresponding  loss  in  firmness  of  grip.  But  for 
all  that,  it  may  be  as  well  every  now  and  then  to  confess 
that  we  are  only  half  educated,  and  to  put  ourselves  to 
school  again  for  another  turn  at  the  grammar  of  progress. 
If  too  much  leaning  to  new  ways  prevents  our  standing 
upright  in  any,  not  to  stir  is  never  to  advance,  and  without 
circulation  and  inllux  we  should  soon  become  fossilized. 
What,  then,  is  this  boasted  civilization  of  ours  ?  this  Eng¬ 
lish  Hearth  and  Home  of  which  we  are  so  proud?  — the 
life  of  this  Land  of  Liberty — this  Britannia  which  rules 
the  waves,  and  which  has  such  a  generous  contempt  for 
every  other  land,  bound  or  free,  merely  because  it  is  not 
British?  How  real  is  it?  How  deep  does  it  go?  And  is 
it  civilization  at  all  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  that  condi¬ 
tion  ? 

At  the  very  threshold  we  are  met  by  material  anomalies 
which  perplex  and  humiliate  us.  Take  an  ordinary  middle- 
class  dwelling  house,  with  its  bad  drainage  and  unscientific 
ventilation ;  its  clumsy  contrivances  of  all  kinds ;  its  un¬ 
derground  caves,  where  tjie  servants  stifle  through  the  day 
deprived  of  direct  light  and  air,  supphunented  by  the 
windy  perches  under  the  roof  assigned  them  lor  the  night; 
its  cruel  stairs,  the  weariness  of  which  could  be  so  easily 
obviated  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement;  its  bells 
which  only  summem  and  do  not  explain  why  ;  its  wasteful 
grates  where  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  world  at 
large  is  dissipated  to  fry  a  slice  of  ham  ;  its  partial  water 
supply  and  insufficient  method  of  both  heating  and  light¬ 
ing;  its  want  of  protection  against  fire,  and  its  absence  of 
I  a  sure  way  of  escape  should  it  break  out :  take  the  pipes 
I  which  are  always  bursting,  and  cannot  be  gut  at  without 
pulling  the  walls  and  floors  to  pieces ;  the  cisterns  into 
I  which  the  sewage  gas  escapes  by  means  of  the  waste-pipe 
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that  leads  direct  into  the  drains  ;  those  drains  themselves, 
of  which  no  one  knows  the  direction  or  extent,  which  are 
always  “  goin^  wrong,”  and  which  often  end  in  a  cesspool 
right  under  the  house:  take  the  wall-papers  lined  with 
putrid  paste ;  the  heavy  woollen  hangings,  which  hold  dirt 
and  dust,  and  the  germs  of  scarlet  fever  for  months  after 
cure,  like  eggs  hidden  carefully  in  a  nest :  take  the  insane, 
or  rather  criminal,  ignoring  on  the  part  of  the  architect  of 
all  the  laws  of  health  as  influenced  by  domestic  conditions : 
take  our  houses  as  the  shell  in  which  we  express  and  en¬ 
close  our  civilization,  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we 
have  not  yet  mastered  the  initial  figure. 

And,  if  this  is  true  of  well-found  houses,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  poorer  sort  ?  —  those  disgraceful  hovels  where 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country  herd  like  beasts  and  die 
like  vermin  ?  The  very  cattle  on  a  gentleman’s  estate  are 
better  lodged  than  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  race, 
and  the  horse  he  keeps  for  show  and  personal  pleasure 
claims  a  regard  and  consideration  not  accorded  to  the 
peasant  by  whom  he  gains  his  wealth.  All  sorts  of  strange 
diseases  break  out  in  these  impure  dwellings,  and  idiocy 
and  scrofula  are  Nature’s  comments  on  man’s  sloth.  Dirt, 
overcrowding,  the  conditions  of  a  savage’s  wigwam,  a  life 
in  which  modesty  and  decency  are  words  without  meaning 
and  virtue  is  rendered  impossible,  a  life  which  kills  both 
body  and  soul,  which  engenders  vice  and  necessitates  dis¬ 
ease  —  all  this  lies  at  the  very  doors  of  our  grand  palaces 
and  first-class  mansions  —  those  whited  sepulchres  of  lux¬ 
urious  death  ;  and  then  we  say  that  we  are  civilized.  We 
hire  the  best  architects  of  the  day  to  design  the  fa9ade  and 
devise  the  graceful  ornamentation  of  our  palaces  —  but 
down  there  in  the  basement,  up  in  the  cisterns  fouling  the 
water  we  drink,  stealing  through  pipe  and  drain  poisoning 
the  air  we  breathe,  typhus  and  diphtheria  hold  their  own 
unchecked;  and  when  we  have  done  our  best,  we  have 
only  built  a  more  pleasant-looking  trap  than  usual  —  and 
the  thing  we  have  got  inside  is  death.  And  while  we 
build  these  whited  sepulchres  with  so  much  care  at  least 
for  decen«:y  and  beauty,  the  peasants  on  our  estates  —  the 
workmen  in  our  towns  and  villages  —  the  men  and  women 
by  whom  we  live,  whose  labor  makes  our  leisure  possible, 
and  whose  poverty  gives  its  wealth  —  die,  or  do  worse  than 
die,  for  want  of  the  first  requisites  of  wholesome  human  liv¬ 
ing.  This  condition  of  things  may  be  necessary  from  the 
point  of  view  of  bricks  and  mortar,  their  cost  and  the  per-  ’ 
centage  to  be  had  out  of  house  property;  but  it  is  not  civ-  i 
ilization.  I 

Are  we  more  civilized  in  our  dress  than  in  our  dwell-  1 
ings  V  Not  a  whit.  Our  guide  and  ruler  here  is  that 
irresponsible  tyrant  we  call  fashion,  and  neither  comfort 
nor  beauty  has  a  word  to  say.  To  be  sure  men  have  dis¬ 
carded  many  absurdities,  though  they  have  retained  more. 
They  hold  to  their  stilT  shirt-collars  which  rasp  their  necks, 
their  wide  expanse  of  linen  front,  which  the  very  act  of 
fastening  rumples,  their  meaningless  swallow-tails ;  their 
hideous  bats,  their  tight-fitting  military  uniform,  and  all 
the  mysteries  of  seam  and  gusset  and  band,  which  are  mere 
symbols  of  the  art  of  cutting  out  and  not  necessary  to  tbe 
comfort  of  shape.  But  even  with  the  follies  they  retain  they 
can  move  about  with  ease  and  unhampered.  Women,  on 
the  contrary,  torture  themselves  in  the  name  of  fashion 
with  touching  fidelity.  They  would  as  soon  forego  their 
nationality  as  their  stavs;  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  less  sacred  to  them  than  their  multiplicity  of  garments 
all  hanging  from  the  waist.  It  is  to  keep  these  up,  and 
lessen  their  heavy  weight,  that  they  put  themselves  into 
steel  cages  which  destroy  all  grace  ot  line  and  all  comfort 
of  movement,  save  in  walking.  The  beauty  of  simplicity 
is  a  thing  dead  and  done  with  in  their  code.  Heads  are 
loaded  with  false  hair  stuck  about  with  lace,  feathers, 
flowers,  and  colored  glass ;  ears  are  pierced  that  bits  of' 
crystallized  earth,  or  imitations  thereof,  may  be  hung  into 
the  holes ;  health  is  destroyed,  and  the  tender  vital  organs 
which  Nature  has  so  sedulously  protected  by  the  outer 
casing  of  ribs  are  compressed  and  crushed  that  tbe  waist¬ 
band  may  be  reduced  to  seventeen  inches ;  and  the  highest 
eflforts  of  millinery  genius  are  directed  to  the  most  elaborate 


method  of  sewing  one  bit  of  stuff  on  to  another  bit  of  stuff 
to  the  confusion  of  anything  like  a  leading  line  or  an 
intelligible  idea.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  “  aolden 
water-lilies,”  the  Papuan  head-dress,  the  Hindu  nose-rine 
the  African  lip-distender ;  we  laugh  while  we  look  in  the 
glass  and  complacently  brush  out  our  frills,  and  con^ratu. 
late  ourselves  on  looking  “  stylish  ”  and  “  well  gof  up.” 
But  our  highest  efforts  culminate  in  partial  nakedness  in 
the  middle  of  winter  if  we  are  women,  in  black  broadcloth 
in  the  dog  days  if  we  are  men  —  in  absurd  lengths  of  silk 
trailing  after  us  as  we  walk  in  the  one  case,  in  a  ridiculous 
pennon  meandering  at  our  backs  in  the  other ;  they  culmi¬ 
nate  in  fashion,  not  in  use  or  beauty  or  simplicity ;  but 
while  we  do  thus  dress  without  personal  convenience  or 
artistic  meaning,  we  have  no  true  civilization  in  the  matter 
of  our  clothes.  Modern  millinery  is  neither  art  nor  nature. 
It  is  our  translation  of  the  primitive  man’s  delight  in  rat's 
and  gaudy  colors;  and  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  two.  What  difference  there  is  consists  simply 
in  conventional  accceptance ;  but  the  aesthetic  base  of  each 
is  the  same. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  civilized  the  forms  and  per¬ 
fected  the  art  of  society.  We  look  back  on  the  rude  feasts 
of  our  forefathers  with  disdain,  and  wonder  at  their  gross 
gluttony  and  coarse  lavishness.  But,  at  least,  they  fed  the 
poor  in  those  day  of  ruder  living;  and  a  feast,  if  wanting 
m  gastronomic  art,  was  bountiful  in  hospitality.  As  it  is* 
hospitality  is  a  name ;  no  more.  There  is  none  of  it  in  the 
sense  of  sharing  your  goods  with  others,  in  our  modern 
entertainments.  A  dinner  or  a  soirde  is  a  social  obligation 
discharged  perforce ;  or  an  occasion  for  display ;  or  both 
combined.  To  prefer  those  who  need  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  calculations  of  the  host  as  the  “  fire  party  ”  imag¬ 
ined  by  Punch.  No  one  who  gives  a  party,  as  it  is  called, 
thinks  of  the  real  pleasure  or  good  which  it  will  be  to  the 
guests :  only  whether  it  is  “  well  done  ”  according  to  the 
conventional  standard  —  that  is,  reflecting  honor  on  the 
giver. 

The  arrangements  of  society  are  in  themselves  utterly 
barbarous,  while  affecting  to  be  specially  civilized.  One 
could  imagine  a  simple,  generous,  and  most  delightful 
banquet,  with  music  and  flowers,  and  plenty  of  space  and 
freedom  of  action  —  a  banquet  that  did  not  include  three 
long  hours  of  cramp  and  surfeit  with  an  indigestion  to 
follow,  or  a  crowded  crush  in  a  stifling  room  where  conve^ 
sation  is  impossible,  and  tbe  music  not  worth  listening  to. 
One  could  imagine  arrangements  more  artistically  lovely 
than  now,  yet  not  more  costly;  a  welcome  more  hearty, 
and  with  less  parade.  But  our  civilization  dooms  us  to  a 
table  where  one  side  freezes  and  the  other  burns ;  where 
draughts  chill  the  naked  shoulders  at  one  end,  and  the 
heated  air,  loaded  with  unwholesome  vapors,  threatens 
apoplexy  at  the  other ;  to  rooms  wherein  delicate  women 
turn  sick  and  faint  for  want  of  oxygen  in  a  fetid  atmos¬ 
phere  used  up  by  two  or  three  hundred  pair  of  lungs ;  it 
dooms  us  to  accept  invitations  given  by  people  we  dislike, 
and  to  eat  things  that  will  disagree  with  us,  just  as  it 
dooms  us  to  an  artificial  manner,  an  insincere  smile,  a 
false  speech  ;  it  dooms  us  to  open  our  own  house  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  fellow-creatures,  not  half  a  dozen  of  whom  we 
care  ever  to  see  again,  just  as  it  dooms  us  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  emotion,  of  all  earnest  thought,  of  all  honest 
words ;  and  when  we  have  made  ourselves  the  most  like 
animated  dolls  in  manner,  and  put  ourselves  to  most  in¬ 
convenience  for  things  we  detest  and  people  we  despise  in 
fact,  then  we  are  considered  of  the  best  breeding  and  the 
most  perfected  civilization.  Half  the  entertainments  too, 
given  by  the  middle  classes,  are  only  possible  through 
screwing  and  pinching  in  things  more  essential  to  the  true 
dignity  of  life  than  the  giving  of  a  dinner  badly  cooked  and 
worse  arranged,  which  no  one  who  eats  really  enjoys.  Yet, 
if  the  food  is  questionable,  kid  gloves  are  de  riyueur;  and 
you  cut  your  stale  fish  with  electro-plated  knives  and  forks 
of  the  covenanted  pattern.  Honor  to  those  who  dare  to 
ofler  simple  pleasures  within  their  means  of  money  and 
service,  and  who  invite  to  their  house  those  whom  it  will 
both  delight  and  benefit,  not  only  those  whom  they  say 
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they  “  •uu**'  ”  queer  law  of  social  reciprocity  ia  bore¬ 

dom  and  pretence ! 

If  we  were  really  civilized  we  should  have  fewer  servants 
than  we  have  now,  and  give  them  less  unpleasant  work  to 
do.  Machinery  can  be  made  to  do  much  of  the  rou<;hest 
labor  to  which  we  now  dedicate  living  hands;  and  cooper¬ 
ation  would  help  us  to  keep  each  other  more  sacredly  than 
BOW.  Are  “  housemaids’  knees  ”  the  product  of  civiliza- 
^go?  —  yet  we  do  little  to  stamp  out  this  disease  by  better 
metho<ls.  We  hold  convulsively  bj'  those  which  were  in 
Bse  when  human  labor  ranked  pretty  nearly  as  low  as 
brute  labor  of  the  present  day,  and  was  more  prodigally 
employed  in  times  when  the  dignity  of  humanity,  as  ap- 
plie<l  to  the  workers  of  the  world,  was  a  creed  as  foreign 
as  the  rights  of  slaves.  The  consequence  is  that  many 
things  are  ill  done  because  the  labor  needed  to  keep  them 
in  conventional  perfection  is  distasteful,  and  the  result 
made<iuate  to  the  pains  bestowed.  With  more  scientific 
simplicity  we  should  have  better  service  and  more  con¬ 
tented  servants.  Bat  when  we  shall  have  come  to  scien¬ 
tific  simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  loving  human  care 
(or  those  we  employ  on  the  other,  wo  shall  have  come  to 
true  civilization  —  a  slate  of  things  which  grants  the  power 
of  beauty,  refinement,  intellectual  development,  and  social 
because  human  dignity  all  round.  This  is  not  a  very  fright¬ 
ful  prospect ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  to 
be  educated  up  even  to  the  general  wish  for  such  ilevelop- 
ment. 

Funeral  pomp  and  bridal  finery  are  things  again  which 
hold  on  to  the  very  soul  of  society.  The  duty  imposed  on 
us  to  impoverish  the  living  that  the  dead  may  be  put  into 
the  ground  with  a  certain  etedarje  of  nodding  plumes,  sleek 
Flemish  horses,  and  strange  men  draped  in  floating  black, 
seems  to  some  of  us  inalienable  to  the  decency  of  civil¬ 
ization  ;  to  others  remnants  of  the  barbaric  emphasis  with 
which  savage  chiefs  and  braves  conclude  their  lives.  If  we 
held  the  theory  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  were  soothed 
by  our  display,  we  should  then  have  some  kind  of  reason 
why,  more  or  less  sound.  But  we  have  not  even  this  to 
impel  us ;  only  the  tyranny  of  custom.  So  we  go  on  put¬ 
ting  the  poor  pale  dead  into  coffins  of  oak  bossed  with 
silver  and  lined  with  satin,  dissipating  the  bread  of  the 
widow  and  children  because  we  are  civilized,  and  show  is  a 
greater  thing  than  substance.  In  our  marriages  too,  we 
beat  our  tomtoms,  and  summon  a  crowd  to  see  a  girl  dressed 
in  white,  with  orange  blossoms  made  of  kid  and  cambric 
in  her  hair,  assigned  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  whom  per¬ 
haps  she  does  not  love,  and  who,  on  his  part,  may  have 
repented  of  his  contract  before  the  honeymoon  is  over. 
Marriage  being  at  the  best  but  a  lottery  with  more  blanks 
than  prizes,  it  seems  a  little  unnecessary  to  call  the  world 
to  take  note  how  the  drawing  is  begun.  Our  bridal  finery 
of  dress  and  feast  too  often  proves  to  be  no  better  than  the 
Hindu  widow’s  “  bravery  ”  when  she  comes  to  perform 
suttee;  and  say  what  we  will  there  is  a  certain  sacrificial 
look  about  it,  a  decking  and  tressing  as  of  a  victim,  which 
is  one  of  the  sh.arpest  satires  against  the  institution  we 
profess  to  honor.  If  we  consider,  too,  the  character  of 
many  of  our  marriages,  we  do  not  find  anything  in  them  so 
admirable  that  we  need  ask  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
their  fulfilment.  Women  sold  fora  settlement,  and  men 
telling  themselves  for  a  fortune  ;  the  scrofulous  mated  with 
the  insane,  and  neither  the  mental  nor  the  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  family  taken  into  account  as  a  basis  of  calcu¬ 
lation  for  the  future  ;  disease  and  miserable  skulls  perpetu- 
ateil  for  private  gain,  as  if  the  nobler  peopling  of  the 
world  was  nobody's  care,  and  its  ignoble  nobody’s  sin  ; 
fi^nkly,  is  this  civilization ‘f  We  hang  a  man  who  has 
killed  another,  but  we  sufTer  men  and  women  to  murder 
the  future  of  society  at  their  pleasure.  We  object  to  the 
reckless  dissemination  of  small-pox  say,  by  selfishness  and 
want  of  consideration  for  others,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
perpetuation  of  hereditary  disease  by  marriage,  then  we 
are  powerless,  and  have  not  even  a  public  opinion  as  a  re- 
•training  agent. 

Turn  to  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  the  root  of  the  flower, 
the  class  on  which  the  whole  social  fabric  rests,  and  what  is 


our  civilization  there  ?  Adulterated  footl,  short  weights, 
filched  pay,  high  charges,  an<l  the  general  oppression  of 
the  weaker  —  the  war  of  work  and  trade  and  class  carried 
on  at  all  points,  and  as  deadly  in  its  way  as  the  war  of 
nations ;  is  this  the  civilization  of  which  we  boast  when 
we  scoff  at  the  injustice  of  bygone  times,  and  hohl  our¬ 
selves  so  far  above  the  past?  Or  is  it  not  rather  a  mirage 
which  seems  and  is  not?  But  no  man  can  find  the  remedy, 
and  few  care  to  seek  it.  We  talk  of  heaven  glibly  enough, 
and  profess  to  look  forward  to  the  better  world  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  hope  and  faith ;  but  we  strongly  object  to  work  for 
its  realization  whilst  we  are  on  earth,  and  a  politii-al  mil¬ 
lennium  is  a  dream  that  offends  many  a  good  Christian 
who  pays  his  Easter  dues  without  wincing. 

The  fact  is,  most  of  us  want  slaves  that  we  ourselves  may 
be  free :  contented,  fat,  and  sleek  if  it  pleases  Proviilence, 
but  always  slaves  bound  to  work  that  we  may  play,  and 
accepting  our  well-being  as  the  full  reward  for  their  self- 
sacrifice.  Men  of  courageous  candor  admit  this,  some 
sorrowfully,  others  with  justifying  reasoning.  The  hard- 
worked  laborer  with  bended  back  and  clouded  brain  ;  the 
naked  pitman  with  his  women  and  children  grimy,  bru¬ 
talized,  unsexed  ;  the  pallid  mill-hand,  spinning  his  own 
shroud  as  be  draws  out  the  silken  threads  that  are  to  make 
a  royal  robe ;  the  toiling  millions  whose  toil  can  scarcely 
get  them  bread  —  they  are  all  parts  of  our  civilization; 
integral  parts ;  and  we  see  no  way  of  doing  without  them. 
If  one  of  the  “  upper  classes,”  touched  by  their  sorrows, 
proposes  measures  that  shall  raise  them  an  fond,  not  only 
ameliorate  the  worst  results  of  a  radical  evil,  he  is  met  by 
the  terrified  taunt  that  he  seeks  to  ruin  society.  And  to 
seek  to  ruin  society  is  a  shibboleth  of  illimitable  power. 
He  who  desires  to  save  man  is  always  accused  of  this  hos¬ 
tility  to  society  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  unrighieous  con¬ 
ditions  has  somehow  got  to  be  considered  as  part  of  our 
social  religion. 

Down  low,  at  the  root  of  this  flower  of  civilization,  lies 
the  wire-worm  of  crime.  After  we  have  necessitated  the 
criminal  class,  we  punish  it  for  being.  We  know  why  it  is 
as  clearly  as  we  know  why  fever  breaks  out  by  uncleansed 
drains  and  round  the  borders  of  marsh-lands ;  but  we  do 
nothing  to  hinder  or  to  mend.  We  send  the  thief  to  prison, 
surely  enough,  but  we  do  not  care  to  offer  him  the  chance 
of  honesty;  holding  punishment  godlike,  but  prevention 
impolitic.  Of  late,  a  certain  fear  of  this  seething  mass  of 
crime,  boiling  and  bubbling  in  the  depths,  has  set  our  legis¬ 
lators  to  work,  and  we  have  begun  to  appoint  Boards  and 
build  schools,  like  men  in  a  fright,  and  hurried.  But  at 
the  present  moment  things  are  standing  still,  that  a  free 
fight  may  go  on  over  dogma.  The  patient  is  in  extremis, 
but  the  doctors  are  quarrelling  over  the  pattern  of  the  cup 
in  which  the  elixir  of  life  is  to  be  administered.  This  is 
one  outcome  of  our  civilization ;  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 
We  hold  it  to  be  far  more  vital  to  the  goo<l  of  humanity 
that  our  roughs  and  gutter-children  should  have  correct 
ideas  about  baptismal  regeneration  and  the  doctrine  of 
election,  than  be  taught  honesty,  sobriety,  and  decency  of 
living.  To  our  minds,  true  religion  consists  in  formulas, 
not  in  state  of  life  and  morals ;  and  we  would  rather  our 
thieves  and  murderers  continued  and  multiplied  than  see 
them  abolished  at  the  expense  of  correct  doctrinal  myste¬ 
ries. 

Our  civilization  may  have  done  much ;  but  one  thing  it 
has  not  done,  it  has  not  destroyed  cruelty.  We  are  cruel 
to  each  other,  cruel  to  animals,  and  cruel  to  all  the  weak. 
Strength  claims  its  victims  by  its  own  righteousness,  and 
our  civilization  is  built  up  on  sacrifice.  No  one  can  see  a 
child  beaten  for  a  fault  it  does  not  know  to  be  a  fault,  hear 
a  servant  rated  for  an  oversight,  see  a  horse  between  the 
shafts,  or  a  dog  broken  in,  without  a  burning  at  bis  heart, 
and  a  passionate  desire  for  the  reality  of  the  state  in 
which  we  say  we  live.  If  we  cannot  alter  the  law  of 
nature  in  its  incessant  destruction,  its  death  that  there 
may  be  life,  at  least  we  need  not  inflict  pain  out  of  season. 
There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  costermonger  to 
work  a  raw  on  his  donkey,  for  a  coachman  to  lash  his  team 
till  every  nerve  quivers  with  pain  and  terror,  for  a  hound 
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to  be  whipped  out  of  all  courage  and  consciousness  that  a 
horde  of  men  in  pink  may  hunt  a  miserable  little  hare  to 
death,  for  horses  to  be  spurred  and  strained  and  maybe 
break  their  backs  or  their  hearts  iu  what  men  call  a 
steeplechase,  and  the  gods  a  selfish  cruelty.  Children  cau 
be  taught  wisdom  and  goodness  otherwise  than  by  the 
cane,  and  if  we  really  respected  ourselves,  we  should  re¬ 
spect  our  so-called  social  inferiors.  Were  we  civilized, 
the  sights  and  sounds  which  meet  us  twenty  times  in  an 
hour  in  the  street  would  be  impossible.  It  is  all  savagery 
from  first  to  last ;  and  the  brute  assertion  of  strength  is 
not  civilization. 

Pass  on  to  war,  which  is  the  culmination  of  this  cruelty  ; 
pass  on  to  the  prayers  for  victory  put  up  by  nations,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  —  to  the  thanksgiving 
ottered  after  they  have  seized  their  enemy’s  lands,  burned 
towns  and  villages,  destroyed  harvests  and  machinery, 
massacred  women  and  children,  peasants  and  peaceable 
craftsmen,  and  slain  in  fairer  fight  whole  armies  of  brave 
and  bountiful  men.  Then  the  victors  march  back  to  their 
jubilant  homes,  carrying  their  bloody  flags  into  the  cathe¬ 
drals,  where  they  shout  out  anthems  of  praise  to  the  God 
of  Love  and  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  for  his  grace  in 
giving  them  strength  to  kill,  ravage,  and  destroy  their 
brothers  and  his  sons.  This  is  civilization  ;  and  a  victo¬ 
rious  army  would  be  scandalized  in  its  deepest  feelings 
if  a  public  thanksgiving  was  not  ottered  to  God  for  what 
is  |)eriiaps  the  gain  of  a  bad  cause,  and  the  triumph  of 
tyranny  and  injustice. 

There  can  be  no  true  civilization  while  strife  and  selfish¬ 
ness  continue.  Yet  what  is  it  with  us  ?  We  grudge  all 
men’s  success,  and  fear  it,  because  we  want  to  secure  our 
own  only.  We  prefer  competition  to  cooperation,  save  as 
an  act  of  defence  against  a  stronger  enemy  outside.  But 
the  cooperation  which  means  mutual  support  and  mutual 
self-sacrifice,  —  the  coojieration  which  is  Christianity  put 
into  action — that  we  despise  as  a  dream,  and  the 
reachers  thereof  as  mischievous  agitators.  For  we  like 
igh-sounding  words;  they  are  comforting  to  the  mouth, 
and  they  obscure  the  sense.  “  To  do  justice,  and  to  love 
mercy.”  We  have  scarcely  mastered  that  lesson  yet! 
But  until  we  have,  we  know  nothing  of  true  civilization. 
We  are  only  lac-(iuered,  not  welded  ;  hunchbacks  beneath 
our  coronation  robes ;  barbarians  posed  for  sages  ;  pithe- 
coids  under  the  guise  of  men  ;  and  the  devil’s  journeymen, 
calling  God  their  master.  E.  L.  L. 

II.  ANOTHER  VIEW. 

Optimists  and  pessimists  will  probably  divide  this 
world  between  them  as  long  as  it  lasts.  We  set  the  music 
of  the  spheres  to  our  own  words.  The  church  bells  in  the 
old  story  chimed  out  to  the  inquiring  bride  the  advice  to 
marry  her  lover;  and  when  experience  had  taught  her 
better,  the  same  chimes  proclaimed  with  eipial  emphasis 
the  more  commonplace  advice.  Don't.  “  Once  I  was  hap- 
hap-happv ;  now  I’m  mis-s-s-erable,”  was  the  doleful 
burden  wliich,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  somewhere  tells  us,  rung  in 
the  ears  of  a  listener  to  a  supposed  ghost,  and  when  he 
came  to  know  better,  he  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
respectable  smoke-jack,  calmly  rapping  out  its  promise  of  a 
goo<l  dinner  to  its  proprietor.  Are  not  these  things  an 
allegory?  Does  a  Ann  conviction  that  all  things  are 
oing  well  mean  much  more  than  a  conviction  that  we 
ave  a  balance  at  our  bankers;  or  a  lamentation  over  the 
sad  fate  of  humanity  imply  any  wider  truth  than  this,  that 
our  liver  is  out  of  order  ?  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  knowled;>e;  eight  hundred  millions 
of  featherless  bipeds,  more  or  less,  are  picking  up  a  living, 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  on 
this  petty  {>lanet  of  ours ;  of  what  infinitesimal  proportion 
can  you  really  unveil  the  secrets  and  gauge  the  virtues  and 
the  happiness  ?  ilow  many  people  do  you  know  intimately 
enough  to  say  whether  their  lot  is,  on  the  whole,  enviable 
or  the  reverse  ?  Every  human  being  is  a  foreign  kingdom 
to  every  other.  We  make  short  excursions  into  their 
minds ;  we  touch  at  a  port  here  and  there ;  and  we  may 
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say  glibly  that  we  know  them  intimately.  We  know  not 
how  many  dark  corners  are  carefully  hidden  away  from  all 
strangers,  and  what  vast  provinces  have  never  been 
reached  in  our  most  daring  travels.  Our  reports  are  for 
the  most  part  as  trustworthy  as  those  summary  judi^ments 
which  a  tourist  passes  upon  France,  Italy,  anil  Germany, 
when  he  h^s  taken  a  three  months’  trip  under  Mr.  Cook’s 
protection.  That  amiable  philosopher,  Abraham  Tucker 
describes  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  next  world,  wh-ere  he 
converses  with  Plato,  Locke,  and  the  great  men  of  old 
days.  In  that  region  every  soul  is  confined  in  a  small  ba<r 
or  “  vehicle,”  and,  by  applying  your  own  bag  to  your 
neighbor’s,  you  become  conscious  of  all  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  passing  within  him.  Our  bags  are  luckily  not  so 
sensitive.  A  man  must  be  penetrating  or  presumptuous 
indeed,  who  can  say  of  eight  of  his  fellow-creatures  that 
he  has  accurately  calculated  their  value  ;  and,  even  so,  he 
would  have  gauged  the  lives  of  but  one  hundred-millionth 
part  of  his  contemporaries.  Nay,  who  can  speak  for  him¬ 
self?  What  arithmetic  will  enable  us  to  sum  up  all  our 
pains  and  our  pleasures,  to  balance  the  account,  and  to  say 
which  preponderate  ?  How  much  of  our  lives  has  already- 
sunk  into  utter  oblivion,  from  the  days  of  our  infancy  to 
yesterday’s  forgotten  hours?  That  we  are  not  ready  to 
commit  suicide,  even  apart  from  religious  motives,  we  imn- 
erallyknow;  but  does  the  implicit  judgment  which  seems 
to  be  involved  really  imply  more  than  that  an  instinct  of 
self-jjreservation  is  j)art  of  our  inheritance  from  the  past? 
If  asked  distinctly.  Have  you,  on  the  whole,  had  more 
happiness  or  misery  in  this  life  ?  could  you,  rememberini» 
the  narrow  limits  of  your  knowledge,  give  a  confident 
reply  ?  The  answer  is  generally  given  from  a  rapid  glance 
over  a  few  memories,  and  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  if  a 
man  should  pronounce  on  the  geological  composition  of  a 
continent  from  examining  the  dust  which  has  gathered  on 
his  clothes  in  a  railway  journey  across  it. 

But  go  a  step  farther.  Pronounce  on  your  own  merits; 
on  the  merits  of  your  friends  ;  on  the  merits  of  millions  of 
your  contemporaries  ;  then  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
millions  who  have  long  since  passed  out  of  our  sjihcre  of 
communication,  and  say  whether  the  race  is  on  the  whole 
better  now  than  in  former  days.  What  will  be  the  value 
of  your  judgment  ?  It  is,  for  example,  but  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  the  lives  which  passed  in  the  classical  times  ol 
which  we  have  any  record  whatever.  There  are  but  a  few 
who  have  studied  tho.-<e  records,  and  but  a  small  minority 
again  who  have  the  learning,  the  impartiality,  and  the 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination  necessary  to  jiass  any 
verdict  upon  them.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  the  first  half-taught  smatterer  in  second-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  pronounce  off-hand  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
ancient  and  modern  society-.  Can  one  listen  without  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile,  remembering  how  vast  a  superstructure 
of  supposed  knowledge  is  reared  on  how  miserably  inade¬ 
quate  a  foundation  ? 

What,  then,  follows  ?  Are  we  to  be  utterly  sceptical  as 
to  all  such  statements  —  to  deny  that  any  one  can  speak 
confidently  as  to  the  happiness  of  the  existence,  and  to 
deny  still  more  emphatically  that  any  one  can  say  whether 
the  race  is  progressing  or  deteriorating  ?  Such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  would  be  illogical;  for,  little  as  we  know,  some  broad 
facts  stand  out  upon  which  certain  general  propositions 
may  be  fairly  based.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  inferred 
that  all  such  sweeping  statements  should  be  made  with 
modesty,  and  carefully  tested  before  their  truth  is  admitted. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  without  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  caution.  Take  a  specimen  or  two  at  ran¬ 
dom  ;  An  “  Englishwoman,”  we  may  suppose,  writes  to 
say  th.Tt  a  miner  has  been  kicking  his  wile  to  death  with 
iron -clad  boots.  She  infers  that  our  present  marriage  law 
is  merely  a  shield  for  the  grossest  brutality.  A  murder  is 
undetected.  “  What,”  shrieks  a  correspondent,  “  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  police  ?  ”  A  detected  murderer  is  reprieved. 
“  What  throats  are  safe,”  cries  another,  “  if  this  tenderness 
to  criminals  be  continued  ?  ”  The  Divorce  Court  is  full  of 
cases.  Is  not  British  morality  a  mere  superficial  varnish  ? 
Such  cases  prove  undeniably  that  all  men  are  not  gentle. 
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that  the  police  is  not  omniscient,  that  Home  Secretaries 
»re  not  infallible,  ami  that  marriages  are  not  invariably 
happy-  They  prove,  that  is,  that  the  millennium  has  not 
arrived;  which,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  on  the  whole  a  j 
generally  recognized  truth.  But  what  more  do  they  prove  ?  | 
The  real  process  of  thought  in  those  indignant  correspond-  , 
ents  is  sulliciently  obvious.  Because  some  hideous  fact  has  i 
been  suddenly  forced  upon  their  attention,  they  assume  that  i 
it  has  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  The  abstract  prop-  i 
osition  that  so  many  murders  take  place  every  year  never  | 
troubled  them;  the  occurrence  of  a  single  concrete  murder,  | 
put  vividly  before  their  eyes,  has  sent  a  shudder  through  i 
their  frames,  and  they  fancy  that  the  whole  world  must  be  ! 
reelinw.  When  my  house  takes  fire,  I  naturally  assume  ! 
that  the  general  conflagration  is  beginning.  This  mode  of  ' 
reasoning,  however,  is  not  strictly  logical.  Before  a  gen¬ 
eral  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  single  fact,  we  must 
plunge  into  those  arid  regions  of  statistics  from  which  most 
people  recoil  in  horror.  A  murder  has  been  committed.  ; 
There  never  was  a  time,  since  the  days  of  Cain,  when  that  j 
statement  might  not  have  been  made  with  accuracy,  — 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 

Every  moment  one  is  born  ; 


and  could  we  but  look  through  the  world,  there  is  never  a  ! 
moment  when  some  murderer  is  not  approaching  his  victim  ; 
or  consummating  his  crime.  A  murder  has  not  been  de-  j 
tected ;  but  in  the  long  catalogue  of  crime,  if  it  were  fairly 
set  out.  the  cases  in  which  murder  has  falsified  the  old  prov¬ 
erb  would  be  lamentably  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  verifications.  In  short,  the  one  vital  question  is 
that  which  people  obstinately  refuse  to  examine.  We  ' 
should  not  ask  whether  the  recording  angel  has  still  some 
work  on  his  hands,  but  whether  his  work  is  accumulating; 
whether  that  dismal  cry  of  agony  which  is  always  steaming 
up  from  the  earth  swells  in  volume  and  in  intensity  ;  and 
swells  more  rapidly  than  the  cry  of  thanksgiving  for  the  , 
many  happy  lives  which  are  being  led  beneath  the  sun.  I 
Our  civilization  a  hollow  sham  because  it  has  not  extirpated  | 
crime  and  misery  !  Are  we,  or  are  any  of  us,  already  an¬ 
gels  that  we  shall  measure  ourselves  by  such  a  standard  V 
Are  the  waters  of  the  deluge  still  deep  V  To  that  question 
there  can  be  but  one  answer;  but  the  real  question,  and 
the  only  one  which  much  concerns  us,  is  whether  they  are 
subsiding.  Our  lives  are  poor  and  mean  indeed  as  tested 
by  any  severe  measure.  The  old  savage  instincts  are  at 
most  cowed  into  companative  submission  ;  rough,  brutal  pas¬ 
sions  hide  themselves  under  a  thin  veneering  of  decorum  ; 
vice,  in  losing  its  grossness,  does  not  lose  half  its  evil  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  direct  violence  does  not  imply  a  genuine  freedom 
of  the  soul.  Men  and  women  may  be  bought  and  sold, 
though  no  slave-markets  are  open,  and  material  fetters  are 
unknown.  To  these,  and  to  many  other  counts  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  indictment  against  modern  civilization,  we  must  plead 
guilty;  and  in  some  respects  we  must  even  confess  that  our 
gains  have  been  balanced  by  undeniable  losses.  The  child¬ 
hood  of  the  race,  like  the  childhood  of  the  individual,  has 
its  charms  ;  and  we  can  no  more  reproduce  Homeric  poetry 
than  a  micldle-aged  man  can  prattle  as  gracefully  as  an 
infant.  Whether  the  power  of  making  steam-engines  is  a 
goo<l  e.xchange  for  the  power  of  writing  epic  poems  is  a 
question  not  to  be  settled  off-hand ;  but  clearly  progress  is 
not  all  clear  gain. 

Can  we,  however,  take  comfort  even  whilst  admitting 
our  errors  ?  We  freely  admit,  nay,  we  emphatically  assert, 
that  we  cannot  join  that  noisy  chorus  which  deafens  all 
ears  with  its  complacent  paeans  over  modern  progress  —  it 
is  blatant  and  silly  enough.  But  yet  we  can’t  quite  join  in 
the  sneers  at  material  acivances  which  are  now  the  fashion. 
We  have  a  weakness  for  railways  and  telegraphs.  And, 
to  quit  that  doubtful  ground,  we  see  something  hopeful 
even  in  the  lamentations  which  take  their  place.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  these  complaints  of  the  hollowness  and 
emptiness  of  our  civilization  ?  Must  we  assume  that  they 
ve  in  any  sense  well  founded  ?  Nothing  would  be  easier, 
were  it  worth  while,  than  to  put  together  a  whole  catena 
of  such  mournful  judgments.  Since  the  first  dawn  of  lit¬ 


erature  men  have  been  complaining  that  the  world  was 
growing  worse.  In  every  age,  patriots  and  poets  have 
pathetically  declared  that  their  fathers,  worse  than  their 
grandfathers,  have  borne  children  worse  than  themselves, 
to  produce  a  still  more  vicious  progeny.  Take  those  pa¬ 
triots  and  poets  at  their  word,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  luxury  was  not  sapping  the  old  masculine  virtues  and 
corrupting  the  ancient  simplicity.  The  queen’s  old  court¬ 
ier,  as  the  song  tells  us,  was  more  hospitable,  simple,  and 
vigorous  than  the  fop  who  stood  in  his  shoes.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  has  translated  the  sentiment  into  its 
own  dialect.  If  only  their  sayings  had  been  preserved,  one 
cannot  doubt  that  the  men  of  the  bronze  age  looked  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  days  when  their  simpler  ancestors 
had  been  content  with  stone  implements ;  and  it  was  felt 
to  be  a  proof  of  efleminate  degradation  when  clothes  su¬ 
perseded  paint.  And,  yet  —  here  we  are.  Not  a  very  glo¬ 
rious  spectacle,  it  m.ay  be,  to  the  angels ;  but  still  with  a 
possession  or  two  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 

Such  complaints,  in  fact,  prove  one  thing,  and  only  one 
thing  conclusively.  They  prove  that  the  better  men  of 
any  given  time  can  conceive  of  a  state  of  things  far  better 
than  that  which  has  been  realized.  In  all  ages  voyages 
have  been  m<-ide  to  Utopia ;  and  the  returning  travellers 
have  compared  that  country  with  their  own,  much,  as  is 
only  natural,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Whenever 
that  process  beeomes  impossible,  complaints  will  cease,  and 
progress  will  cease  also,  for  the  actual  will  have  overtaken 
the  ideal,  and  men  be  unable  to  suggest  any  improvement 
in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Our  cattle,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  complain  that  the  world  is  not  as  it  should 
be ;  and  for  that  reason  they  do  not  make  any  perceptible 
advances.  A  complaint  may  therefore  be  one  of  two 
things;  it  may  be  produced  equally  by  the  pains  of  growth 
or  by  the  pains  of  decay.  Progress  has  not  been  continu¬ 
ous,  and  there  have  been  periods  at  which  whole  nation  s 
were  gradually  sinking  back  into  barbarism  instead  of 
a<lvancing.  But  there  have  also  been  times  when  indig¬ 
nant  protests  against  existing  evils  were  the  symptoms  of 
an  awakened  conscience  and  a  nobler  spirit  stirring  in 
society,  or  the  proofs  that  a  society,  overbalanced  by  some 
sudden  accession  of  wealth  or  power,  had  not  yet  adapted 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  If  progress  were  always  uni¬ 
form  and  e(jually  diffused,  we  should  never  be  jolted ; 
unluckily,  society  moves  by  jerks  and  starts.  The  race 
outgrows  its  strength  and  feels  its  burdens  too  heavy  for  a 
time ;  or  it  waxes  fat  and  snaps  its  ancient  fetters  too  sud¬ 
denly  ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  sufl'ers  accordingly  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  whole  world  is  out  of  joint.  To  determine 
what  is  the  meaning  of  such  complaints  at  the  present  dav 
would  be  to  expound  a  complete  philosophy  of  historj\ 
Perhaps  we  had  better  not  attempt  that  task  within  half 
I  a  dozen  paragraphs.  One  or  two  examples,  however,  may 
suggest  that  mere  shrieking  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  un- 
'  qualified  exultation. 

I  Some  twenty  years  ago  we  were  all  proclaiming  that 

?!ace  and  good  will  were  finally  triumphant  on  earth. 

rue,  we  were  still  surrounded  by  the  wrecks  of  recent 
wars  and  revolutions,  but  then  had  we  not  built  the  bi<r<Te8t 
of  all  recorded  glass  sheds,  and  opened  it  to  the  shopkeep¬ 
ers  of  all  nations  ?  War,  the  prophets  told  us,  was  to  dis¬ 
appear  forthwith.  The  prophets  were  wrong,  as  we  all 
know.  The  Great  Exhibition  produced  South  Kensinc^ton, 
but  it  did  not  bring  in  the  millennium.  A  disappointment 
so  impossible  to  foresee  gave  a  corresponding  shock.  A 
cold  fat  has  succeeded  the  hot  fit.  Our  civilization,  we  ex¬ 
claim,  must  be  a  mere  sham ;  we  are  still  barbarians  capa¬ 
ble  of  cutting  each  other’s  throats ;  the  bad  passions  are 
not  mere  things  of  the  past ;  we  have  set  it  down  in  our 
tablets  that  men  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  villains. 
Nay,  they  may  write  Sanskrit  and  not  be  above  a  little 
looting.  German  professors  are  not  angels  with  pipes  and 
spectacles,  and  the  French  emperor  was  not  an  incarnation 
of  all  the  virtues. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  civilization,  the  brag  which 
was  common  in  18.51  was  clearly  empty  enough.  But  is 
not  the  disappointment  rather  infantile  ?  Do  we  not  rather 
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resemble  children  who  have  put  on  paper  wings,  and  who  I 
weep  when  they  find  that  they  can’t  fly  like  the  birds  ? 
Could  any  sane  people  really  expect  that  the  demon  of  war 
was  to  be  exorcised  so  sjwedily  and  so  quietly  ?  Only  by  | 
long  and  severe  discipline  can  the  patient  Im  freed  from  I 
such  possession.  The  education  of  the  race  is  a  slow,  if  a 
sure  process ;  and  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  is  but  a  day 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  You  can’t  flog  a  boy  into  good 
manners  in  twenty -four  hours,  nor  the  world  into  peaceful¬ 
ness  in  thirty  years.  War  will  cease  when  one  of  two 
things  happens  —  when  there  are  no  (juarrels  in  which  men 
care  enough  to  fight ;  or  when  some  power  has  moral  weight 
enough  to  im(K>se  its  judgment  upon  the  world.  That  we 
should  become  too  inditferent  to  fi^ht  is  scarcely  desirable  ; 
and  to  construct  an  international  tribunal  requires,  not  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  development  of  a 
new  set  of  instincts.  Meanwhile,  setting  aside  idle  dreams 
and  idle  complaints  that  bubbles  will  burst,  have  we  not  on 
the  whole  made  some  definite  progress?  War  is,  and 
always  must  be,  horrible,  even  if  war  has  been  an  essential 
element  ol  civilization.  But  at  least  wars  are  speedier  than 
of  old.  One  short,  tremendous  death-grapple  replaces  the 
lon<;,  smouldering  struggles  which  demoralized  whole  races, 
and  whose  material  ell'ects  might  be  traced  for  generations. 
The  shock  to  the  nervous  system  is  less  as  the  operation  is 
quicker.  I'he  late  continental  wars  have  startled  us  from 
our  dreams,  and  we  have  shrieked  distractedly.  But  com¬ 
pare  them  calmly  with  previous  wars,  with  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Wars,  or  the  Seven  Years’  War;  go  back  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  or  to  the  fearful  desola¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  English  invasions  of  France ;  to  say 
nothing  of  earlier  days  when  wholesale  massacres  or  the 
enslavement  of  whole  populations  were  regular  inchlents 
of  war,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  deny  the  vastness  of  the 
change.  Non-combatants  sutler  still,  but  their  sufl'erings 
are  not  deliberately  intended  and  conceived.  Atrocities 
are  incidentally  commiited ;  the  novelty  is  that  they  give 
scandal.  If  there  had  been  newspa{)er  corres{)ondents 
even  with  the  English  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  distant  days,  they  could  have  told  a 
story  or  two  which  Napier  has  been  content  to  leave  to  our 
imaginations.  Passing  over  disputable  details,  the  broad 
fact  is  undeniable  that  though  war  has  not  been  suppressed, 
and  thou;;h  people  can  never  be  blown  to  fragments  with 
much  comfort  to  themselves,  the  evils  have  been  gradually 
localized  and  limited,  and  wanton  injury'  restricted  by  a 
greater  respect  lor  that  vague  entity  which  we  call  public 
opinion.  If  a  village  is  burnt,  the  burners  are  at  least 
forced  to  exculpate  themselves  ;  in  good  old  times  the  inci¬ 
dent  would  have  been  too  trifling  to  be  noticed.  Our  civil¬ 
ization  is  not  a  sham,  tor  it  implies  a  weakening  as  certainly 
as  it  does  not  imply  an  extirpation  of  the  ol<l  brutal  passions. 
Something  is  gained  when  evil-doers  begin  to  be  put  on 
their  defence,  though  they  may  still  be  triumphant.  The 
outcry  which  they  ridicule  as  mere  sentimental  nonsense, 
is  in  truth  but  the  rudimentary  stage  of  a  sentiment  which 
will  one  day  be  powerful  enough  to  enforce  obedience. 

Or  take  another  favorite  topic.  Society,  we  are  told,  is 
tyrannical  and  conventional.  Our  system  of  education  is 
pre|tusterous  ;  women  are  still  condemned  to  be  frivolous, 
and  marriage  is  a  process  of  buying  and  selling,  instead  of 
a  union  ol  harmonious  souls ;  even  our  dress,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  ot  our  houses,  and  our  modes  of  eating  and  drinking, 
offend  against  all  sanitary  laws.  Admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  complaints  are  well  founded,  what  do 
they  prove  ?  That  we  are  all  hypocrites,  and  our  institu¬ 
tions  mere  shams ;  or,  rather,  that  the  process  of  embody¬ 
ing  new  ideas  in  corresponding  social  arrangements  is  at 
best  a  slow  one  ?  Conventionality  is  a  term  lor  a  set  of 
rules  surviving  as  a  provi-ional  arrangement  when  the 
reason  for  them  has  disappeared.  W’e  must  stick  to  our 
old  awkward  clothes  till  somebody  has  devised  and  made 
popular  a  convenient  and  harmonious  dress.  We  still 
break  sanitary  laws,  but  it  is  a  novelty  to  believe  that  there 
are  such  laws.  Our  ancestors  would  have  shrieked  at  a 
tub,  and  sat  contentedly  over  cesspools  and  amidst  filth 
that  would  have  turned  our  stomachs.  Cleanliness  and 
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good  drainage  cannot  be  introduced  at  a  bound,  and  yet  «e 
have  done  something ;  for,  as  we  are  generally  told,  we  now 
preserve  many  lives  which  had  better  be  allowed  to  disap¬ 
pear.  Indeed,  half  our  grievances  result  less  from  absence 
of  the  reforming  spirit  than  from  a  hasty  application  of 
half  understood  principles. 

Women,  again,  are  ill  taught,  as  even  the  mo.st  conserva¬ 
tive  will  admit,  but  it  is  no  longer  an  accepted  axiom,  as  in 
the  days  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  that  needlework  should  be 
their  sole  artistic  employment.  Marriage,  it  may  be,  is 
often  a  mercenary  arrangement ;  though  some  of  us  fancy 
that  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  present  generation 
err  much  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  imprudence  than 
on  the  side  of  cold  calculation,  and  that,  throughout  the 
largest  classes  of  society,  motives  of  mere  rank  and  money 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  But  here,  a<'ain 
the  novelty  consists  in  the  notion  that  romantic  motives 
should  be  seriously  taken  into  account.  Poor  Clarissa  re¬ 
proached  herself  with  filial  impiety  in  daring  to  dispute 
the  most  tyrannical  decision  of  her  parents ;  and  a  mar¬ 
riage  treaty,  in  her  days,  was  avowedly  negotiated  exclu¬ 
sively  on  business  principles,  though  benevolent  domestic 
rulers  might  make  some  gracious  condescension  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  their  subjects.  According  to  some  people,  we  are 
blundering  out  of  one  excess  into  another,  and  making 
third-rate  men  out  of  second-rate  women.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  complaints  indicate  fresh  development  and  not 
decay.  They  mean  that  women  are  waking  to  loftier 
thoughts  and  cherishing  nobler  aspirations  than  of  old. 
Their  efforts  may  be  ill-advised  ;  they  may  be  walking  un¬ 
steadily  when  deprived  of  the  old  supports ;  but  at  least 
the  discontent  is  the  best  guarantee  for  their  improvement. 
'I'he  abstract  woman,  as  she  appears  in  the  perorations  of 
stump-orators,  may  be  not  a  very  edifying  personage,  but 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  from  our  sight  the  real 
flesh  and  blood  woman  whose  efforts,  even  when  feeble  and 
blundering,  should  surely  be  rather  pathetic  than  ludicrous. 

It  is  grotesque  enough  to  make  flying  shots  at  subjects 
so  vast  and  so  complicated ;  yet  a  word  or  two  may  pos¬ 
sibly  indicate  that  discontent  may  be  in  all  these  cases  a 
hopeful  symptom.  It  inuicales  hopes  outrunning  the  rate 
of  actual  progress;  and,  at  worst,  a  pardonable  impatience 
at  their  tardy  realization.  A  society  moving  rapidly,  in¬ 
creasing  in  wealth  and  in  knowledge,  finding  at  every  step 
that  the  old  formulae  are  no  longer  exhaustive,  and  the  old 
bonds  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  new  strain,  must  of 
necessity  be  discontented.  We  may'  imagine  a  state  of 
things  in  which  custom  will  be  merely  an  expression  of 
reason  ;  in  which  the  application  of  brute  force  to  men  or 
to  nations  will  be  superseded  by  the  spontaneous  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  ;  in  which  social  arrange¬ 
ments  l^ing  perfect,  there  will  be  no  longer  room  for  class 
jealousies  and  idle  pretensions ;  in  which  all  men  will 
agree  in  first  principles  of  religion  and  art,  and  harmonious 
variety  replace  more  jarring  discords ;  in  which  selfish 
luxury  will  go  out  of  fashion,  because  public  spirit  will  lead 
all  men  to  dedicate  their  superfluous  means  and  energy  to 
the  public  service ;  and  in  which  our  lives  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  on  the  soundest  theories  of  moral  and  physical  hy¬ 
gienics.  To  construct  such  Utopias  is  not  altogether  a 
ffuiiless  practice,  for  it  encourages  aspirations  towards 
something  better  than  the  clumsy  set  of  makeshift  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  we  somehow  or  other  contrive  to 
scramble  through  life  without  cutting  our  own  or  our 
neighbors’  throats.  Yet  to  dwell  upon  such  dreams  —  for 
dreams  they  must  be  for  long  generations  to  come  —  im¬ 
plies  a  lively  discontent  with  the  present ;  and  if  the  dis¬ 
content  is  not  to  degenerate  into  mere  peevishness,  instead 
of  active  desire  lor  improvement,  we  can  derive  the  best 
hopes  for  the  future  by  dwelling  upon  the  conquests  of  the 

East.  Those  conquests  are  real  enough,  much  as  they  have 
een  obscured  by  the  blatant  rhetoric  which  a  certain 
school  has  chosen  to  pour  out  for  the  self-glorification  of 
Philistines.  'To  recognize  them  calmly  and  sensibly  is 
probably  healthier  in  the  long  run  than  to  meet  optimist 
extravagance  by  etjual  extravagance  of  the  pessimist  va¬ 
riety'.  We  may  be  quietly  hopeful  without  being  offen- 
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(ivelv  jubilant  over  our  own  inconceivable  merits.  The  so  much  as  a  hunch  of  watercress  of  his  own  purchasing, 

error  intrudes  only  when  our  belief  in  the  improvement  of  this  would  be  construed  into  a  want  of  conSdence,  and  lead 

the  species  leads  us  to  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  vast  to  a  scene  much  too  painful  to  insist  on.  But  Grippesou  is 

oass  of  evil  against  which  we  have  still  to  struggle.  shrewd  enough  to  abstain  from  meddling,  and  to  know 

Beyond  any  of  the  topics  we  have  noticed  lies  a  far  more  when  he  is  well  off.  At  six  every  morning,  wet  or  dry, 

ominous  and  less  soluble  question.  The  most  determined  summer  or  winter,  he  hears  Mile.  Jeanne  clatter  down  the 

optimist  cannot  deny  that  society  is  going  through  a  long  staircase  on  her  way,  not  to  the  parish  market,  but  to  the 

and  perilous  transformation.  The  vast  multitudes  in  whom  Halles  Centrales,  where  the  pick  of  everything  is  to  be  had 

poverty  crushes  out  all  independence  and  all  hopefulness,  till  eight  o’clock  at  about  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  one 

wide  alienation  between  classes,  the  inability  of  old  half,  less  than  the  shop  prices.  Mile.  Jeanne  is  known  and 

feith  and  old  social  arrangements  to  cope  with  the  ominous  respected  by  all  the  market  women,  and  if  Grippesou  were 

difficulties  that  seem  to  thicken  around  us,  the  partial  dis-  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  follow  her,  he  would  see  her  go- 

tribution  of  the  benefits  arising  from  modern  civilization,  ing  her  rounds  and  surveying  every  stall  with  an  observant 

oonstitute  so  many  dangers  which  can  neither  be  over-  eye,  before  investing  a  centime.  She  soon  perceives  what 

looked  nor  extenuated.  The  prospect  before  us  is  veiled  things  arc  in  abundance  and  consequently  cheap.  There 

in  clouds  and  darkness.  It  would  be  easy,  as  it  would  be  are  mornings  when  certain  kinds  of  fish  —  generally  soles 

jupcrtluous,  to  make  lists  of  hopeful  or  of  discouraging  and  mackerel — have  arrived  in  such  quantities  that  they 

symptoms,  and  to  point  triumphantly  to  the  result  as  a  can  be  had  in  the  Central  Market  for  next  to  nothing, 

justification  of  almost  any  forecast.  The  pessimist  may  though  later  in  the  day  the  fishmongers  in  town  will  let 

assert  that  we  are  being  whirled  helplessly  into  the  abysses,  their  whole  stock  get  spoiled  sooner  than  sell  at  a  reduction, 

and  that  to  be  cheerful  is  simply  to  be  hysterical.  Point-  The  same  thing  as  regards  the  more  delicate  sorts  of  fruits, 

ing  to  the  ruins  of  Paris,  he  may  ask  what  kind  of  volcanic  butter,  poultry,  and  all  things  that  cannot  keep  long.  Mile, 

elements  are  surging  beneath  the  crust  of  society ;  and  we  Jeanne  makes  her  selections,  haggles  in  a  shrill  voice,  gets 

may  find  it  diflicult  to  give  a  conclusive  answer.  Statistics,  the  best  of  her  bargains,  and  triumphantly  fills  her  basket, 

indeed,  are  not  wanting  on  the  other  side.  We  may  re-  Then,  when  everything  has  been  bought,  she  is  too  much 

peat  for  the  thousandth  time  the  story  of  the  Bochdale  of  a  Frenchwoman  not  to  find  a  bunch  of  roses  or  violets 

pioneers,  or  prove,  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  the  lower  to  grace  Grippesou’s  dining-room  and  make  it  fragrant.  If 

classes  are  showing  symptoms  of  increased  intelligence  and  Grippesou  were  to  tiy  and  match  these  flowers  by  and  by  at 
fitness  to  be  trusted  with  power.  The  question  is  too  vast  a  florist’s,  he  would  have  cause  to  remember  the  price ;  his 

even  to  bint  an  opinion  as  to  its  most  probable  solution.  bonne  gives  a  few  sous,  or  sometimes  stipulates  that  the 

We  cannot  ask  whether  here,  too,  a  more  favorable  inter-  flowers  shall  be  thrown  in  gratis  to  settle  a  difficult  vege- 
pretation  may  be  placed  upon  the  ordinary  lamentations.  table  transaction. 

The  complaints  to  which  we  Ibten  arc  too  serious  to  be  So  there  is  balminess  in  the  air  as  one  steps  over  Grippe- 
easily  dismissed,  and  through  them  runs  at  times  an  omi-  sou’s  polished  floor  into  the  sitting-room  where  this  good 

nous  tone  as  of  solemn  forewarning,  lliis  much,  however.  Frenchman  is  reading  bis  morning  paper  with  the  ease  of  a 
may  be  said ;  all  passionate  generalizations  are  apt  to  be  rentier  who  has  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  He  has 

mistaken.  Miracles  are  worked  by  faith,  and  we  shall  had  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  his  room  at  eight,  breakfast  will 

meet  our  troubles  best,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  having  be  ready  at  half-past  eleven,  and  as  his  ^nne  has  assumed 

a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  our  neighbors.  Look  at  the  responsibility  of  inviting  him  a  guest  he  feels  no  finan- 

the  black  side  of  things,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  cial  qualms,  but  only  ple.asure  at  having  some  one  to  cn- 

prove  that  the  world  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  can  only  be  liven  nis  leisure  for  the  better  part  of  the  day.  Soon  Mile, 

cured  by  a  thorough-going  social,  political,  religious,  artis-  Jeanne  arrives  with  that  smile,  half  patronizing,  half  sub- 

tic,  and  scientific  revolution.  Such  predictions,  however,  missive,  which  is  the  livery  of  French  women-servants,  and 

help  to  verify  themselves,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  announces,  “  Monsieur  est  servi.”  Then  Grippesou  shows 

keep  our  heads  cool  and  to  refrain  from  a  summary  judg-  the  way  into  his  dining-room,  knowing  full  well  that  the 

ment  either  way.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  be  as  bill  of  fare  will  do  him  honor,  though  he  has  not  breathed 

hopelessly  wrong  as  every  uninspired  prophecy.  Nobody’s  a  word  of  counsel ;  nor  is  he  mistaken.  The  cloth  is  snowy 

views  of  his  own  generation  are  worth  much,  and  his  views  white  ;  two  china  boats,  the  one  with  pink  radishes,  the 

of  generations  to  come  are  worth  less.  Let  us,  within  the  other  with  cocjuettish  pats  of  butter  swimming  in  water, 

little  sphere  accessible  to  us,  judge  as  fairly  as  we  can,  and  flank  two  larger  boats  filled  with  sardines  and  sliced  Lyons 

give  people  credit  for  a  few  good  qualities.  They  have  sausage,  and  the  roses,  drawing  their  pretty  heads  over  the 

them  sometimes ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  only  pleasanter,  but  vase  in  the  centre,  gaze  down  with  approval  at  these  hors 

more  conducive  to  successful  action,  to  go  forward  without  (Voeuvre.  Then  well-broiled  cutlets  appear,  with  fried  po- 

trembling  at  every  step,  lest  the  ground  should  be  under-  tatoes,  after  which  a  ham  omelette,  then  Roquefort  cheese 

mined,  and  the  explosion  just  coming.  W.  B.  and  fruit,  and  this  banc|uet  is  washed  down  with  two  bot¬ 

tles  of  St.  Thorins  or  Ist.  Estefife,  bought  direct  from  the 
'  '  -  docks  of  Bercy  at  180f.  the  twelve  dozen.  From  first  to 

last,  including  the  cofiee  and  yellow  chartreuse  which 
FRENCH  THRIFT.  crown  the  edifice,  this  feast  would  have  cost  at  a  restaurant 

from  15f.  to  20f.  In  Grippesou’s  case  the  expense  is  5f.,  two 
As  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  French  thrift  lately,  of  which  are  the  extra  sum  entailed  by  the  guest,  so  that 

this  is  the  time  for  going  to  breakfast  with  our  good  friend  Grippesou  has  virtually  fed  and  jollified  a  friend  for  thirty- 

Grippesou,  who  cultivates  happiness  and  parsimony  on  seven  and  a  half  cents.  But  this  is  no  unwonted  repast. 

$2,000,  a  year,  which  he  calls  “  dix  mille  livros  de  rente.”  Grippesou  breakfasts  like  this  every  morning,  and  when 

Up  three  pairs  of  stairs  on  a  boulevard  not  too  central,  a  pull  dinner-time  comes  he  will  expect  soup,  fish,  a  roast  or  stew, 

St  the  blue  silk  bell-rope,  and  so  into  an  ante-room  with  a  vegetables,  cheese  dessert,  and  some  more  coffee,  without 

floor  slippery  as  that  of  a  skating-rink.  Grippesou’s  bonne  being  prepared  to  hear  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  he  has 

ii  not  so  smart  or  pretty  as  an  English  bachelor’s  house-  been  living  at  above  6f.  a  day.  And,  as  a  fact,  by  the  good 

maid  would  be ;  but  she  has  plenty  of  talk,  and  invites  you  management  of  Mile.  Jeanne,  Grippesou’s  kitchen  bill  is 

to  breakfast  before  the  hospitable  notion  has  yet  shaped  kept  within  $10  a  week,  without  this  worthy  being  ever 

itself  in  the  mind  of  her  master.  Of  course  she  is  cook  as  troubled  with  a  bad  dinner,  or  so  much  as  an  egg  not  fresh- 

well  as  housemaid,  and  rules  the  five  rooms  comprised  in  laid.  He  is  even  critical  as  to  the  aroma  of  bis  coffee,  and 

Grippesou’s  apartment  with  a  wise  but  despotic  hand.  will  tell  you  with  a  grandiose  nonchalance  which  the 

Grippesou  gives  her  80  francs  a  month,  on  which  she  is  Prince  of  iSoubise  might  nave  envied,  that  of  course  his  cook 

snpposed  to  keep  herself,  and  does  so  pretty  well  at  his  ox-  robs  him,  but  that  it  is  better  to  wink  at  this  and  be  well 

pense,  and  it  is  an  understood  thii^  that  she  shall  manage  served.  While  you  are  enjoying  the  cofiee  and  the  talk  of 

*11  the  marketing ;  for,  indeed,  if  Grippesou  brought  home  Grippesou,  he  gives  you  a  cigar  which  has  cost  3  cents. 
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but  which,  selected  with  care  from  those  which  the  Re;'ie 
manufactures,  is  of  j;enuine  tobacco  and  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  you  can  get  in  London  for  4il.  J^alnrally  (iripi)es()U 
will  recommend  it  you  as  a  “  Londres,”  just  as  he  passed 
his  Thorins  off  for  Nuits,  but  tliis  is  merely  an  amiable 
proi)ensiiy  common  to  all  Frenchmen,  and  should  not  be 
viewe<l  in  a  censorious  sjiirit.  The  only  thing  that  may 
astonish  you  if  you  have  insular  notions  is  how  Grippesou 
contrives  to  do  all  this,  live  in  rooms  well  warmed  and  free 
from  all  ap|)earance  of  shabbiness,  array  liimself  in  fine 
linen,  and  taste  of  all  the  pleasures  of  lile,  on  no  more  than 
S>2,000  a  year.  For  the  man’s  footprints  lie  on  the  paths  of 
merry maki no.  He  has  h- cn  to  the  i>lay  that  wesk,  and 
means  to  go  again  before  Sunday.  He  has  all  the  new  nov¬ 
els  Kvery  alternoon  from  five  to  six  yon  tnay  find  him  at 
the  caid  with  a  glass  of  absinthe  before  htm  ;  if  a  horse¬ 
race  takes  place  at  Longchamps  or  a  fair  at  St.  Cloud, 
there  shines  Grippe.«ou.  as  if  his  only  mission  were  to  dis¬ 
port  himself;  and  could  you  peep  into  the  diary  where  he 
registers  his  gallantries,  you  would  find  he  lia<l  been  chary' 
neither  of  nosegays  nor  of  riblK)ns  towards  the  sex  wor- 
8hi|>|>ed  by  every  true  Frenchman.  But  after  all.  as  money 
is  not  elastic,  the  whole  of  this  is  a  puzzle,  and  worth  go¬ 
ing  into  with  figures.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  Grippesou, 
a'tcr  payitig  #500  a  year  lor  his  food,  #M!0  for  lodgings, 
$200  to  "his  servant,  $100  for  firing  and  lighting,  $50  taxes, 
$50  wine  bill,  and  $50  to  the  washerwoman,  manages  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  rentier’s  existence,  go  to  the  the¬ 
atre  and  cale,  tlress  himselfi  be  gallant,  have  books  and 
newspaiters,  cover  the  odil  items  of  housidiobl  cxfH'nditure, 
di.sbursi*  to  the  parish  priest  and  to  various  charitable  cor¬ 
porations  that  dun  him,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  lay  by 
a  l.OoO  Iranc  note  every  year  out  of  the  remaining  $800  of 
his  $2,000. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  are  three  things  you  will 
never  sec  Grip|)esou  do  :  that  is,  take  a  cab  where  an  om¬ 
nibus  will  serve,  wear  gloves,  or  pay  for  the  pleasures 
which  by  coaxing  or  finessing  can  be  obtained  gratis. 
GripjK'sou  rides  from  one  end  ot  Faris  to  tlie  otiier  on  the 
knifeboard  of  a  ’bus  for  three  cents,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen  by  any  body  availing  himself  of  this  mode  of  locomo¬ 
tion.  As  to  gloves,  they’  are  a  vain  adornment,  only  need¬ 
ful  when  visiting,  and  in  all  eases  to  be  bought  of  a  dark 
color,  so  as  to  stand  good  service.  With  res|)e<'t  to  jdeas- 
ures  —  which,  however,  are  rather  necessaries  than  diver¬ 
sions  in  Gri[>j)esou’8  ease — our  good  Iriend,  once  he  has 
passed  the  age  of  thirty,  will  probably  never  pay  for  a 
play-ticket,  a  newspaper,  or  a  novel  in  his  life.  By  that 
time,  after  ten  years’  careful  practice,  he  has  raised  his 
practice  of  economy  to  the  height  of  a  science.  He  is 
everywhere  on  the  free-list.  Editors  know  him,  and  send 
him  pa|)ers  for  nothing;  novelists  give  him  presentation 
copies  of  their  3f.  books ;  managers  are  hap|iy  to  see  him 
in  the  stalls  when  a  piece  has  been  running  fifty  nights  and 
fails  to  draw  full  houses  ;  and  as  regards  races,  Gripfte- 
80U  may  be  ilescried  bowling  along  any  Sunday  towards 
CbantiMy  or  the  Bois  in  a  trap  which  may  be  his  best 
friend’s,  but  is  never  his.  Furthermore,  Grippesou  is 
careful  in  his  attire,  and  his  clothes  generally  look  new. 
The  fact  is,  he  knows  of  a  cloth  merchant  who  sells  him 
once  a  year  enough  to  make  a  suit,  at  the  wholesale  price, 
and  he  takes  this  cloth  to  a  journeyman  tailor  who  cuts  the 
same  for  a  small  wage.  This  is  Grippe.sou’s  gala  costume, 
which  he  wears  when  he  wants  to  create  a  good  impression, 
and  when  the  weather  is  fine.  His  past  year’s  suits  dyed, 
re-<lyed,  cleaned,  altered,  turned  inside  out,  and  occasionally 
recut  so  as  to  make  out  of  old  coats  new  waistcoats,  from 
shabby  pantaloons  good  travelling-caps,  etc.,  serve  for  ordi¬ 
nary  Oi  CHsions.  If  Gripjtesou  is  forced  to  buy  white  gloves 
for  wedding,  feast,  or  party,  he  is  prudent  enough  to  select 
them  of  the  l>est  kind,  so  that  they  may  be  thrice  cleaned 
without  danger,  and  finally  dyed  black  for  ilay  wear;  and 
as  to  his  hats,  let  no  one  suppose  that  Grip|>esou’s  hettd- 
covering  has  been  put  on  before  going  out  without  a  due 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  heavens.  Gri{)|)esuu  has  one  hat 
for  sunshine,  another  for  rain,  a  third  for  evening  walks,  a  I 
fourth  for  ceremonials,  and  so  on.  Inadvertently  to  sit  | 
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down  on  one  of  these  hats  would  be  to  throw  into  the  whole  I 
department  a  confusion  only  comparable  to  the  suppre.osioQ  I 
of  an  important  oHi<  ial  in  a  well-organized  public  office 
\\'e  need  not  follow  Grippesou  to  the  auctions  of  the  Hue  1 
Drouot,  which  he  regularly  fri'quents  every  day  to  see  ifhe 
cannot  pick  up  some  goo<l  bargain  in  furniture  or  works  of  1 
art;  n<ir  is  it  necessary  to  mention  that  no  lottery  is  ever  I 
started  without  Grippesou  purchasing  a  ticket  and  nener-  I 
ally  winning  some  piize  which  repays  him  a  hundredfold 
But  perhaps  Grippesoii’s  science  of  life  is  even  better  dis¬ 
placed  in  what  he  saves  than  in  what  he  spends.  Having 
nothing  to  <lo  but  to  busy  himself  about  making  a  little  I 
money  go  a  long  way,  he  profits  by  all  the  fluctuations  in 
the  money  market,  as  only  a  rentier  Frenchman  can  do.  I 
The  l,000f.  a  year  he  makes  a  point  of  laying  by  are  con-  ■ 
vertetl  into  shares,  and  sold,  bought  again,  and  re.sold.  with  i 
a  cunning  mo't  laudable,  and  results  akin  to  those  exem-  I' 
plified  in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  snowball.  It  is  true  ^ 
that  by  way  of  compensating  grace  this  money  so  snowlike  i 
to  roll  ttp  is  e<|iially  snowlike  in  melting;  and  the  periodi-  1 
cal  revolutions  which  shower  blessings  on  the  French  pco- 
[lie  punctually  once  every  twenty  years  generally  reduce 
jioor  Grippesou’s  savings  to  the  cipher  of  zero.  But  this 
(loi's  not  make  him  a  Conservative,  and  those  who  picture 
Grippesou  as  a  resolute  friend  of  order  have  never  studied 
the  man.  It  is  Grip|)esou  who  whines  about  official  inca¬ 
pacity,  Grippesou  who  thinks  that  the  government  needs 
a  lesson,  Grippesou  who  goes  and  votes  for  the  candidate 
whose  election  means  trouble  at  an  early  date.  Then  ' 
when  the  trouble  comes  Grippesou  hatl  foreseen  it  all  | 
along,  and  is  certain  that  France  can  never  h.ave  a  good  i 
government.  'The  fact  is,  the  worthy  fellow’s  fnmileur  j 
sjtirit  is  the  relaxation  without  which  his  constant  thrift 
wouhl  ren<ler  life  insipid  and  unltearable.  And  jK-rhaps 
this  must  be  accounted  ns  the  Nemesis  attending  all  things 
human,  that  while  France  has  .so  large  a  class  of  citizens 
who  are  models  of  economical  prosperity,  it  is  these  same 
prosperous  economizers  who  set  the  most  steady  example 
of  that  jKilitical  discontent  which  results  in  public  extrav¬ 
agance,  waste,  and  often  ruin. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE  AND  THE  TERCYS. 

1. 

When  Hotspur  treads  the  stage  with  passionate  grace, 
the  8|H  ctator  hanlly  dreams  of  the  fact  that  the  princely 
original  lived,  paid  taxes,  and  was  an  active  man  of  his 
parish  in  Alder.sgate  Street.  There,  however,  stood  the 
first  Nurthund>erland  House.  By  the  ill-fortune  of  Percy 
it  fell  to  the  conquering  sitle  in  the  serious  conflict  in  which 
Hotspur  was  engaged  ;  atid  Henry  the  Fourth  made  a 
present  of  it  to  his  ipieen,  Jane.  'Thence  it  got  the  name 
of  .the  Queen’s  Wardrobe.  Subsequently  it  was  converted 
into  a  prititing-office ;  and,  in  the  cotirse  of  time,  the  first 
Northumberland  House  disappeared  altogether. 

In  Fenchurch  Street,  not  now  a  place  wherein  to  look 
for  nobles,  the  great  Earls  of  Northutnbeiland  were  grandly 
housed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  but  vulgar  citizen¬ 
ship  elbowed  the  earls  too  closely,  and  they  ultimately  with¬ 
drew  from  the  City,  'The  deserted  mansion  and  grounds 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  roysten'rs.  Dice  were 
forever  rattling  in  the  stately  saloons.  Winners  shouted 
for  joy,  and  blasphemy  was  considered  a  virttie  by  the 
losers.  As  for  the  once  exquisite  gardens,  they  were  con¬ 
verted  into  bowling-greens,  titanic  billiards,  at  which  s[>ort 
the  gayer  City  s|)arks  breathed  themselves  for  hours  in  the 
summer  time.  Tliere  was  no  place  of  entertainment  so 
fashionably  frequt  nted  as  this  second  Northundicrland 
House;  but  <lice  and  bowls  were  at  length  to  be  enjoyed  in 
more  vulgar  places,  and  “  the  old  seat  of  the  Percys  was 
deserted  by  fashion.”  On  the  site  of  mansion  and  gardens, 
hoti-es  and  cottages  were  erected,  and  the  place  knew  its 
old  glory  no  more.  So  ended  the  second  Northumberland 
House. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE  AND  THE  PE  ROYS. 
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1873.] 

■Wliile  above  mansions  or  palaces  were  the  pride  of 
gll  Londoners  and  the  envy  of  many,  there  stood  on  the 
strand  of  the  Thames,  at  the  bend  ot  the  river,  near  Chir- 
inir  Cross,  a  hos|»ital  and  chapel,  whose  ibumler,  William 
Mardial.  K  irl  of  Pembroke,  had  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary, 
and  made  it  an  appendage  to  the  Priory  of  lloncesvalle,  in 
Navarre  Hence  the  hospital  on  our  river  strand  was 
known  by  the  name  of  “  St.  Mary  lloiincivall.”  The  estate 
went  the'  way  of  such  property  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries ;  and  the  first  lay  proprietor  of  the  forfeited 
property  was  a  Sir  Thomas  Cawanlen.  It  was  soon  after 
acijiiiivd  by  Henry  Howard,  Karl  of  Northani|>tun,  son  of 
the  first  Karl  of  Surrey.  Howard,  early  in  the  reign  of 
.lames  the  First,  erected  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s  Ilos|.ital 
s  brick  mansion  which,  under  various  names,  has  develo|H‘d 
into  that  third  and  jiresent  Northumberland  House  which 
is  about  to  fall  under  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  great 
need  of  London,  and  the  argument  of  half  a  million  of 
money. 

'I'hiis  the  last  nobleman  who  has  clung  to  the  Strand, 
whirli.on  its  south  side,  was  once  a  line  of  palaces,  is  about 
to  leave  it  Ibrevcr.  The  bishops  were  the  lirst  to  reside  on 
that  river-bank  outside  the  City  walls.  Nine  epi.scopal 
palaces  were  once  mirrored  in  the  then  clear  waters  of  the 
Thames.  The  lay  nobles  tbllowed.  when  they  felt  thcm- 
gelves  as  sate  in  that  fresh  and  healthy  air  as  the  prelates. 
The  tdiapel  of  the  Savoy  is  still  a  royal  cha|>el,  and  the 
memories  of  time-honored  Lancaster  and  of  .John,  the 
honest  King  of  France,  still  dignify  the  place.  Hut  the 
last  nobleman  who  resided  so  far  from  the  now  recognized 
quarters  of  fashion  is  about  to  leave  what  haslieen  the  seat 
of  the  Howards  anil  Pcrcys  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and 
the  Siran  I  will  be  able  no  longer  to  boast  of  a  duke.  It 
will  still,  however,  pos.sess  an  Knglish  carl  ;  but  he  is  only 
amoile.'t  lodger  in  Norfolk  Street. 

When  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  goes  from  the 
Strand,  there  goes  with  him  a  shield  with  very  nearly  nine 
hundred  ipiarterings ;  and  among  them  are  the  arms  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  of  the  sovereign  houses  of  France, 
Castile,  Leon,  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  ducal  houses  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  I  Num/uom  minus  solus  quam  cum 
toitts,  might  be  a  fitting  motto  fbr  a  nobleman  who.  when 
he  stands  before  a  glass,  may  see  therein,  not  only  the  Duke, 
but  also  the  Karl  of  Northumberland,  Karl  Percy,  Karl  of 
Beverley,  Baron  Lovaine  of  Alnwick,  fsir  Algernon  Percy, 
Bart.,  two  doi-tors  (LL.  I),  and  D.  C.  L.)  a  colonel,  several 
presidents,  and  the  patron  of  two-and-twenty  livings. 

As  a  man  who  deals  with  the  merits  of  a  Ixiok  is  little  or 
DOthiag  concerned  with  the  binding  thereof,  with  the  water¬ 
marks,  or  with  the  printing,  but  is  altogether  concerned 
with  the  life  that  is  within,  that  is,  with  the  author,  his 
thoughts,  and  his  expression  of  them,  so,  in  treating  of 
NorthuiulH-rland  House,  we  care  much  less  for  notices  of 
the  bull  ting  than  of  its  inhabitants  —  less  for  the  outward 
asjicct  than  for  what  has  been  said  or  dune  beneath  its 
roof.  If  we  look  with  interest  at  a  tnere  wall  which  screens 
from  sight  the  stage  of  some  glorious  or  some  terrible  "act, 
it  is  not  fbr  the  sake  of  the  wall  or  its  builders:  our  in- 
teresi  is  in  the  drama  and  its  actors.  Who  cares,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Shakes[>earc  and  Hamlet,  to  know  the  name  of  the 
itHge  carp  nter  at  the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriars  V  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  I.ord  Howard,  who  was  an  amateur  architect 
of  some  merit,  is  supposed  to  have  had  n  hand  in  design¬ 
ing  the  old  house  in  the  Strand,  and  that  Gerard  Christmas 
and  Bernard  .Jansen  are  said  to  have  lieen  his  “  builders.” 
Between  that  brick  house  and  the  present  there  is  as  much 
Mmeness  as  in  the  legendary  knife  which,  after  having  had 
anew  handle,  subseifuently' received  in  addition  a  new 
blade.  The  old  house  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  fourth  side,  towards  the  river,  was  comple'ed  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  portal  retains 
tome  hing  of  the  old  work,  but  so  little  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognizable,-  except  to  professional  eyes. 

From  the  date  of  its  erection  till  1G14  it  bore  the  name 
of  Nnrthampton  House.  In  that  year  it  passed  by  will 
from  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Northampton,  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  from  whom  it  was  called 


Suffolk  Hou.se.  In  1642,  Klizabeth,  daughter  of  The- 
ophilus,  second  Earl  of  Sutlblk,'married  Algernon  Percy, 
tenth  Earl  of  Northuniherlaiid,  and  the  new  master  gave 
his  name  to  the  old  mansion.  The  above-named  Lord 
Northampton  was  the  man  who  has  been  described  as  fool¬ 
ish  when  young,  infamous  when  old,  an  encourager,*  at 
threescore  years  and  ten.  of  his  niece,  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Essex;  and  who,  had  he  lived  a  few  months 
longer,  would  probably  have  been  hanged  for  his  share, 
with  that  niece  and  others,  in  the  mysterious  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Thus,  the  fbuuder  of  the  house 
was  noble  only  in  name ;  his  successor  and  nephew  has 
nut  left  a  miieh  more  brilliant  re])utatiun.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  his  wife,  in  frauds  upon  the  King,  and  was 
fined  heavily.  The  heiress  of  Northuinlicriaiid,  who  mar¬ 
ried  his  son.  came  of  a  noble  but  ill-fated  race,  especially 
aUer  the  thirteenth  Baron  Percy  was  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland  in  1377.  Indeed,  the  latter  title  had 
lieen  borne  by  eleven  persons  before  It  was  given  to  a 
Percy,  and  by  far  the  greater  projjortion  of  the  whole  of 
them  came  to  grief.  Of  one  of  them  it  is  stated  that  he 
(Alberic)  was  appointed  Earl  in  108u,  but  that,  prucinq 
unfit  for  the  Jignili/,  he  was  displaced,  and  a  Norman 
bishop  named  in  his  stead  1  The  idea  of  turning  out 
from  high  estate  those  who  were  unworthy  or  incapable  is 
one  that  might  suggest  many  reflections,  if  it  were  not 
scandalum  mtujnatum  to  make  them. 

In  the  chapel  at  Alnwick  Castle  there  is  displayed  a 
genealogical  tree.  At  the  root  of  the  Percy  branches  is 
“Charlemagne”;  and  there  is  a  sermon  in  the  whole, 
much  more  likely  to  scourge  pride  than  to  stimulate  it,  if 
the  thing  be  rightly  considered.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Peicys  find  theip  root  in  Karloman,  the  Emperor, 
through  .Joscelin  of  Louvain,  in  this  way :  Agnes  de 
Percy  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
house.  Immensely  rich,  she  had  many  suitors.  Among 
these  was  .lo.scelin,  brother  of  Goilfrey,  .sovereign  Duke  of 
Brabant,  and  of  Adelicia,  Queen  Consort  of  Henry  the 
First  of  England.  Joscelin  held  that  estate  at  Petworth 
which  has  not  since  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  his  descend¬ 
ants.  This  jirincely  suitor  of  the  heiress  Agnes  was  only 
accepted  by  her  as  husband  on  condition  of  his  assuming 
the  Percy  name.  .Joscelin  consented ;  but  he  added  the 
arms  of  Brabant  and  Louvain  tO  the  Percy  shield,  in 
order  that,  if  succession  lo  those  titles  and  possessions 
should  ever  be  stop|)ed  for  want  of  an  heir,  his  claim 
might  be  kept  in  remembrance.  Now,  this  Joscelin  was 
lineally  descended  from  “  Charlemagne,”  and,  therefore, 
that  greater  name  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Percy  pedigree, 
which  glitters  in  gold  on  the  walls  of  the  ducal  chapel  in 
the  castle  at  Alnwick. 

Very  rarely  indeed  did  the  Percys,  who  were  the  earlier 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  die  in  their  Iteds.  The  first  of 
them,  Henry,  was  slain  (1407)  in  the  fight  on  Bramham 
Moor.  The  second,  another  Henry  (whose  father,  Hots[>ur, 
was  killed  in  the  hot  affair  near  Shrewsbury),  lie*  within 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  having  (toured  out  his  life  blood 
in  another  Battle  of  the  Koses,  fought  near  that  town 
nameil  after  the  saint.  The  blood  of  the  third  Earl 
helped  to  color  the  ro.ses.  which  are  said  to  have  grown 
redder  frotii  the  gore  of  the  slain  on  Towton’s  haril-fbught 
field.  The  forfeited  title  was  transferred,  in  1465,  to  Lord 
John  Nevill  Montagu,  great  Warwick’s  brother;  but 
Montagu  soon  lay  among  the  dead  in  the  battle  near  Bar- 
net.  The  title  was  restored  to  another  Henry  Percy,  and 
that  unhappy  Earl  was  murdered,  in  1489,  at  his  house, 
Cocklodge,  near  Thirsk.  In  that  fifteenth  century  there 
was  not  a  single  Earl  of  Northumberland  who  died  a 
(reaceful  and  natural  death. 

In  the  succeeding  century  the  first  line  of  Earls,  consi.st- 
ing  of  six  Henry  Percys,  came  to  an  end  in  that  childless 
noble  whom  Anne  Boleyn  called  “  the  Thriftless  Lord.” 
He  died  childless  in  1537.  He  had,  indeed,  two  brothers, 
the  elder  of  whom  might  have  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates;  but  both  brothers.  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ingram, 
had  taken  up  arms  in  the  “  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.”  At¬ 
tainder  and  forfeiture  were  the  consequences ;  and  in  1551 
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Northumberland  was  the  title  of  the  dukedom  conferred  I 
on  John  Dudley,  Earl  oi  Warwick,  who  lost  the  dignity  j 
when  his  head  was  struck  off  at  the  block,  two  years  later.  | 

Then  tlie  old  title,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1557,  to  Thomas,  son  of  that  attainted  Thomas 
who  had  joined  the  “  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.”  Ill-luck  still 
followed  these  Percys.  Thomas  was  beheaded  —  the  last 
of  his  house  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  — 
in  1572.  His  brother  and  heir  died  in  the  Tower  in  1585. 

None  of  these  Percys  had  yet  come  into  the  Strand. 
The  brick  bouse  there,  which  was  to  be  their  own  through 
marriage  with  an  heiress,  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Earl,  whose  father,  as  just  mentioned,  died  in  the  Tower 
in  1585.  The  son,  too,  was  long  a  prisoner  in  that  gloomy 
palace  and  prison.  While  Lord  Northampton  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  future  London  house  of  the  Percys 
in  1605,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  being 
carried  into  durance.  There  was  a  Percy,  kinsman  to  the 
Earl,  who  was  mixed  up  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  For  no 
other  reason  than  relationship  with  the  conspiring  Percy 
the  Earl  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower  for  life,  as  his  sentence 
ran,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  The  Earl  ultimately  got  off  with  fifteen 
years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  popularly  known  as  the  Wizai^  Earl,  because  he 
was  a  studious  recluse,  company ing  only  with  grave 
scholars  (of  whom  there  were  three,  known  as  “  Percy’s 
Ma^i  ”),  and  finding  relaxation  in  writing  rhymed  satires 
against  the  Scots. 

There  was  a  stone  walk  in  the  Tower  which,  having 
been  paved  by  the  Earl,  was  known  during  many  years  as 
“  My  Lord  of  Northumberland’s  Walk.”  At  one  end  was 
an  iron  shield  of  his  arms  ;  and  boles  in  which  he  put  a 
peg  at  every  turn  he  made  in  his  dreary  exercise. 

One  would  sup|>ose  that  the  Wizard  Earl  would  have 
been  very  grateful  to  the  man  who  restored  him  to  liberty. 
Lord  Hayes  (Viscount  Doncaster)  was  the  man.  He  had 
married  Northumberland’s  daughter,  Lucy.  The  marriage 
had  excited  the  Earl’s  anger,  as  a  low  match,  and  the 
proud  captive  could  not  “  stomach  ”  a  benefit  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  a  son-in-law  on  whom  he  looked  down. 
This  proud  Earl  died  in  1632.  Just  ten  years  afler,  his 
son,  Algernon  Percy,  went  a-wooing  at  Suffolk  House,  in 
the  Strand.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  Elizalieth,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Theopbilus,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
had  died  two  years  previously,  in  1640.  Algernon  Percy 
and  Elizabeth  Howard  made  a  merry  and  magnificent 
wedding  of  it,  and  from  the  time  they  were  joined  together 
the  house  of  the  bride  has  been  known  by  the  bridegroom’s 
territorial  title  of  Northumberland. 

(To  be  oontinurd.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PaoFKBSoa  Lowell,  at  last  accounts,  was  in  London. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  to  spend  the  summer  in  Germany,  at 
work  on  his  Life  of  Goethe,  for  which  he  has  a  great  deal  of  new 
and  rich  material. 

The  Pali  Mcdl  Gazette  says  very  bitterly  that  “  those  who  are 
foolhardy  enough  to  venture  into  a  railway  train  have,  of  course, 
only  their  own  rashness  to  thank  for  the  death  or  injury  which 
is  but  too  likely  to  follow.” 

Thr  Dutch  correspondent  of  the  Ind^/>endance  Beige  writes 
that  the  Sultan  of  Atchin  studied  in  Holland,  and  that  his 
army  is  commanded  W  a  Dutchman,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
Dutch  service.  The  Irish  papers  will  shortly  discover  that  his 
Majesty’s  right-hand  man  is  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University. 

Amono  the  novelties  at  the  late  Lyons  Exhibition  were  certain 
products  obtained  from  the  reed  mace  or  cat’s  tail,  a  plant  which 
IS  very  abundant  in  marshy  districts,  but  which  has  been  util¬ 
ized  only  to  a  small  extent,  for  mats,  chair  bottoms,  baskets,  etc.. 
It  is  said  that  France  is  capable  of  producing  at  least  100,000 
tons  of  reed  mace  annually. 

A  Major  Colhorrk  backs  himself  for  £100  to  walk  fifteen 
miles  in  three  hours  on  the  Maidstone  road,  in  England.  He  is 
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to  carry  a  brick  weighing  six  and  a  half  pounds  in  each  hand 
so  as  not  to  touch  his  sides.  After  the  gallant  Major  has  walked’ 
a  few  miles,  these  bricks  will  have  the  same  influence  on  his 
gait  as  if  he  carried  them  in  his  hat. 

The  Dundee  Adeertiser  the  other  day  appeared  printed  on 
jute,  being,  so  far  as  it  is  aware,  the  first  newspaper  ever  thus 
printed.  It  seems  that  the  Dundee  Advertiser  has  long  l)cen 
anxious  to  appear  on  jute,  and  is  indebted  to  its  principal 
paper-maker,  Mr.  Watson,  for  gratifying  its  wishes.  It  makes 
a  modest  apology  for  its  appearance  in  this  state,  which  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  for  it  looks  very  nice.  “  Although  the 
apjiearnncc  of  the  present  sheet,”  it  says,  “  may  not  be  quite 
satisfactory  —  as  it  is  too  thin  and  transparent  —  the  remark¬ 
able  fact  is  that  it  is  the  product  of  Mr.  Watson’s  second  ex¬ 
periment,  and  if  we  can  attain  to  such  a  result  on  only  a  second 
trial,  there  need  be  no  fear  with  respect  to  further  experiments, 
'rhe  thinness  and  tran.sparency  will  easily  be  remedied,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  paper  made  from  jute  being  of  any  degree 
of  thickness  and  opaqueness.” 

Consul  Martin,  in  his  Commercial  Reiiort  on  the  I’iripus, 
just  printed,  states  that  the  earliest  record  he  has  lieen  able  to 
obtain  of  the  existence  of  a  British  consular  establishment  at 
Athens  for  the  protection  of  English  commercial  interests  in 
Greece  is  the  following  quaint  inscription  on  a  tombstone,  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  interior  of  a  small  Greek  church  in  that 
city,  near  the  classical  fountain  of  Callirhoe.  The  epitaphs 
read  thus:  “Here  rests  in  hope  of  blessed  Resvrrection,  the 
body  of  George  Stoakes,  born  at  Limehovse,  iu  Loudon,  who 
after  nigh  seaven  years  apprenticeshipp  in  Athens  vnto  ConsrII 
Lancelot  Hobson  and  learning  the  Italian,  Greeke  and  Tvrkish 
langvages  dyed  the  sixth  of  Avgvst,  1681,  in  the  twenty  fovrth 
year  of  his  age,  vnto  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  said  Patron, 
who  hath  erected  this  monvment  ovt  of  trve  respect  vnto  the 
deceased’s  memory.”  “  Here  lye  the  bodys  of  Captain  Thomas 
Roberts  Commander  of  the  ship  ‘  Recompcnce,’  of  Yarmouth, 
who  dyed  at  Port  Leone  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1685.  Also 
Captain  William  Fearn  Commander  of  the  ‘  Wliite  Pink  ’  of 
London,  who  dyed  at  said  port  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July, 
1685.”  This  monument  was  removed,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  church  by  the  floods  in  the  winter  of  1871,  to  the  enclos¬ 
ure  of  the  English  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  Athens,  where  it  now- 
lies. 

Following  closely  upon  the  recent  auctions  of  picture-gal¬ 
leries  at  the  Hotel  ties  Ventes  in  Paris,  collectors  of  ancient 
moneys  will  be  attracted  in  large  numbers  to  the  coming  sale  of 
the  valuable  Gallo-Roman  treasure  discovered  beneath  one  of 
the  courtyards  of  the  Lycee  Napoleon  in  1867.  This  sale  is  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  a  judicial  decision  as  to  the  quotient  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  treasure-trove  between  the  city  of  Paris  and  the 
workmen  who  lighted  upon  it.  The  collection  comprises  800 
coins  known  as  aurei,  each  worth  something  more  than  a  twenty- 
franc  piece,  and  forming  a  complete  series  of  the  numismatic 
history  of  Lutetia  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
from  Claudius  to  Septimus  Severus.  These  aurei  are  all  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  those  found  nearest  to  the 
surface,  dating  from  Commodus,  Pertinax,  and  Septimus  Seve¬ 
rus,  look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  mint.  Coins 
of  the  Antonine  epoch  are  largely  represented  in  this  collection  ; 
the  “Faustinas,”  youn^  and  old;  the  “  V^asians,”  and  the 
“  Titus,”  one  with  the  inscription  “  Dims  'Titus,”  and,  on  the 
reverse,  the  curule  chair,  surmounted  by  a  thunder-flash,  among 
the  number.  There  is  also  a  “  Julia  Domna,”  the  wife  of  Sep¬ 
timus  Severus  and  Caracalla,  a  “  Restitutio  Angusti  per  Traja- 
num,”  an  “  .Xlius  Caesar,”  five  or  six  of  the  time  of  Pertinax, 
and  three  “  Plautinas.”  Upon  ♦he  reverse  of  a  coin  dating  from 
the  reijjn  of  Commodus,  the  Emperor  of  the  Circus  is  repre¬ 
sented  m  the  act  of  making  his  horse  leap  over  a  lion.  Rarer 
still  is  an  aureus  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  two  figures 
on  the  reverse,  and  the  inscription  “  Concordiae  Etemte.” 
These  are  some  of  the  gems  of  the  treasure,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  French  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts  will 
be  ready  to  bid  very  high  for  every  item  in  the  collection  rather 
than  let  it  be  dispersed  throughout  Europe. 


Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Propnetors. 


